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German roads will get you 
there. South of Stuttgart the 
Swabian Alb runs north-east 
from the Black Forest. It is a 
range of hills full of fossilised 
reminders of prehistory. It has 
a blustery but healthy climate, 
so have good walking shoes 
with you and scale a few 
heights as you try out some of 
the 6,250 miles of marked 
paths. Dense forests, caves 
full of stalactites and 
stalagmites, ruined castles ■' 
and rocks that invite you to 
clamber will ensure variety. 



You will also see what you 
can't see from a car: rare 
flowers and plants. The route 
runs over 125 miles through 
health resorts and nature 
reserves, passing Baroque 
churches, late Gothic and 
Rococo architecture and 
Hohenzollern Castle, home of 
the German Imperial family.' 

Visit Germany and let the 
Swabian Alb Route be your 
guide. , 
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1 View of the Hegau region, 

nearTuttlingen . 

2 Heidenheim , / 

3 Nordlingen y 

4 Urach , 

5 Hohenzollern Castle y 
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epioyment casts uncertain 
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jufertainly has been the main mood 
'on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
the West's missile deployment has 
ito become a reality. 

Moscow, the Soviet leader, Mr An- 
who is meant to be seriously ill. 
tan bombarding Western leaders 
kiters. The tone hns been halfway 
hope and fenr. 

nlly the Soviet Union has no 
idea what its policy on arms con- 
aw should be. 

Nato, and especially in Bonn, the 
f ha been crystal-ball gazing along 
fcuof: Will Moscow return to the 
(dice lable? And if so, when ? 

West is a little diffident. It 
iT expect anything miraculous like 
hrence of ail five nuclear powers, 
litre are three avenues or approach, 
f® i, there has been much talk about 
udeni Mitterrand playing internur- 
ty. Bui no one knows if he wants lo. 
iie does, how he would go about it. 

French President is a staunch 
fetter of Western missile deploy- 
cannot lay claim .in- any kind 
dal relationship with the Kremlin, 
would do anything rather limit in- 
JNcc's nuclear missiles in the 
UOra fresh session of missile poker. 
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8pacelab takes 
to new frontiers 

stflf ^ Moscow’s main de- 
medium-range missile see- 

KHjWumption of at least to be a 
& ^ though the superpo- 
fiL “foing round in circles. 
EzHJF* are absolutely no signs 
Inight provide me- 

Eyf" whh a frcs,h n ‘ chc « 

gfe^Jpbwere seem reluccahi lo 
B^gVAmertc*' doubtless be- 
*9 lhe Surt would 
^y^- nVCnient * n a ^siden- 


The US government would thus prefer 
to avoid complications it at all possible. 

Third und Inst, many Western politi- 
cians are keenly looking forward to the 
conference in confidence-building mea- 
sures and disarmament in Europe that is 
due to start in Stockholm on 17 January. 

East, West and the neutrals are care- 
fully preparing for a gathering that 
seems sure to last years, and in many ca- 
ses there will he hopes of at least 
politico-psychological bridges being 
built to cover medium-range missiles. 

Yet no-one can seriously imagine the 
two superpowers allowing their nuclear 
arsenals to he debated by the 35 delega- 
tions to the European disarmament con- 
ference. 

The structure and objectives or the 
Stockholm conference might still in the 
long term point (he way to a solution to 
the dilemma. 

The emphasis must be on the concept 
of confidence-building- "Hie burden of 
mistrust weighing so heavily on the su- 
perpowers is the basic reason why no 
headway i** being made on disarmament. 

Maybe the road in effective arms con- 
trol is really paved with laborious bids 
in come gradually closer politically and 
militarily aiul with good intentions draf- 
ted in treaty form. 

Tlial is the .Stockholm concept, hut it 
is a long term prospect, Given the dete- 
rioration in the overall climate of 
l-.isl-Wcsi tics, the basic handicap is the 
decision by huth sides to limit themsel- 
ves to the missiles issue. 

The West in particular has been cri- 
ininully negligent In its disregard for the 
political regrouping position. 

Herr (ienscher has appreciated this 
point and called for an overall political 
concept combining firmness on deploy- 
ment and fresh stimuli on detente, con- 
fidence-building and cooperation. 

He has visions of a concept that might 
make Moscow more readily inclined to 




Exprett tWhwy from Washington 





EEC leaders meet In Athens. From left, President Mitterrand , Premier Papendreoii 
and Chancellor Kohl. (Photo: dpa) 


reopen the debate on medium-range 
missiles. 

Yet why not let matters take their 
course given that Western deployment is 
intended to redress the balance of power 
In Europe? 

The crisis doesn't lend itself to so easy 
ii solution. The Geneva talks breakdown 
has shown that both pacts are in the 
throes of serious political difficulties. . 

it may be » little early to talk in terms 
of u struggle for power in the Kremlin, 
hut the course talks have taken since Mr 
Brezhnev’s death has revealed conflict- 
ing Soviet interests, especially in the 
final phnsc of Geneva talks. 

The latest reactions by the Warsaw 
Pact, from Bucharest lo East Berlin, 
show how imcnthuslaslic Moscow’s so- 
called satellites are about the new Soviet 
missile plnns for their territory. 

The West is at least equally badly 
off-balance politically, caught between 
the dual-track Nato decision and Ame : 
rican thinking as the West’s leading 
power. ' 

Nato is committed to a dual-track ap- 

Continued on page 2 
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Crucial items 
on Athens 
EEC agenda 

E EC heads of state and government 
did not arrive in Athens for their 
three-day summit with any great expec- 
tations. .. ■ ' 

It was generally agreed that the sum- 
mit would be pne of the most important 
in the Common Market's history. 

Bonn Chancellor Helmut Kohl envi, 
saged no more than the prospect of ap- 
proving “specific guidelines for further 
treatment of outstanding issues." 

, In spite .of many special conferences 
the Council of Ministers has failed to 
reduce the negotiation package made up 
at the last EEC summit in Stuttgart to a 
reasonable number . of. political options. 

On the basic issues, l( the reform, of 
agricultural policy and the future slip; 
ring of financial burdens, little has been 
achieved in_ recent months over" and 
above a' comparison' of ‘differing natio- 
nal viewpoints. ' 

Yet time is short, vVith the European 
Community fast running out of funds. 
Cash available 1 is definitely not 'enough 
tb award Common Markeifdmiers their 
spring inbrease in form price guarantees 

nektydar: 1 ! ‘ : /' ‘ " ' ; " 

There were serious disputes prior to 
the summit oil the course delibferations 
were tb take. They reflected the differing 
priorities held ih individual EEC capi- 
tals. ,J " ' 

Greek Premier Andreas Papandreou 
wrote to his fellow-heads of government 
suggesting they start by discussing agri- 
cultural problems and 'deal later with 
budgetary issues, including the problem 
of Britain’s contribution to EEC funds. 

.Mr* Thatcher wanted budget pro- 
blems to bead the agenda. 

.. ; - Wilhelm H&dlet • *. 

: i (pi B Well, S December 1983) 
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T^hese are strange days in Moscow, 

• Wll ( 1 People talking about war as if 
it were inevitable. The Soviet leaders are 
talking in terms of a situation more ten- 
se than at any time since the Second 
World War. 

. The Soviet public is likely to conclude 
•that a trial of strength with the United 
1 States is unavoidable. 

• Pe °P Ie , are bein 8 warned that times 
, may he ahead in which belts must be ta- 
ken in a notch of two. Soviet leaders are 

i promising to meet every demand of the 
military machine- 

■ At the same time people are given to 
understand that the military is prepared 
Tor the trial of strength that is evidently ■ 
expected. 1 

The KGB is warning against enemies 
at home and abroad and calls on people 
to be increasingly vigilant about every- 
thing foreign. • , 

The Soviet Press testifies to fears of 
encirclement with its reports of missi- 

n^ G fr anS ' ,la,ians > and 

British in Western Europe. 

In the Far East there is made out to be 

an alliance against , the Soviet Union 

S m ! i . st ! fl 6 of Japan, South Korea and 
the United States. 

la the Middle East the entire Arab 
,S - Sa .' d t0 haVe Ranged up on 
JSS" 1 *'«*««* Syria, while inthe 
Caribbean Cuba and its brigade of 

Grenada 01 0n WOrkers " have ,ost face in 

Moscow stands to derive no benefit 
from the Gulf war between Iraq and i 
Iran, while in Afghanistan the Soviet 
; forces are pretty well holed up. r 

f does no1 adow «■« Soviet t 

like M ^ oscpvv would dearly c 

{? dea|in g with the United tl 
States In the Far East. r 

Patriotic fervour is being whipped up n 

as thr^ WIt i l ighlS SCt Africa 
enciVl SS 8n * lhC S0viel mo ^herland h 

Europe 10 lhe Far East, 
fears that were merely set aside in the 
detente 1970s have been resurrected. n 

No-one can be trusted, the Soviet J 

n«Ii!* C * w t , o!d * and the world has m 
nothing but evil designs on' Soviet com- th 
munists. ... ^ 

The conclusion reached in Moscow is 
that Amencan policy amounts to a bid va 
xo destroy communism. Russia would 
?hJrS at l reSP , e ^* but rec °gnition isn’t *t 

mere for the asking: thi 

: The Soviet Union is derided by Ame- 
rica and, in many cases, by other Wes- r<BI 
too- Scorn is heaped on w 
both Soviet policy and the Soviet eco- lo! 
nomy, usi 

Soviet, propaganda is aimed in return „ 1 
at weak spots in the Western system So ’ 
and unemployment, inflation.stagnation ref 
and resignation are all there for the ask- usc 

mg.. . ( ' 1 

These Western shortcomings are laid b . ot 
bare and presented to th* Soviet public, . th ! 

but the Soviet public, and young people 1 

m particular, continue to be attracted by T* 
the latest Western innovations. a ^ Sl 

Moscow len oo stone unturned j„ it, S™ 

Ame r L'° OSt it l WOrldWide P° siti0 " “ “ 

Vietnam debacle. /' arS ** dera 

Yet now it lay, claim to rules of the !' ft'J 
game that are said to have applied since tatlo 
he revolution.- "LetthC American capi- It 

s tl J fr US I ?‘ P< * ce ’ we win under- its in 
take nothing against them” (Unin). fh 8 t 


Soviet propaganda machine 
whips up siege fever 


The conviction that America is aiming 
l not just at worldwide containment of the 
e Soviet Union but at the destruction of 
- the Soviet system is evident in every dis- 
I mission with Soviet officials. 

“Germany isn’t America,” Soviet 
: commentators told Bonn MPs on the eve 
of the Bundestag- decision on missile 
deployment, calling on the Germans to 
pursue national policies. 

Moscow continues in spite of de- 
ployment to seethe Federal Republic of 
Germany as the key to Europe. Russia 
remains ..fascinated, for better or for 
worse, by the Germans. * 

.On the German Question the Soviet 
• Union could be good for a number of 
.surprises in the decade ahead. 

f l 0r bot ^' n 8 has Moscow called 
on tne Germans to pursue policies based 
on national ideas at a time when the 
UDR leaders are reeling that way incli- 
ned too. 

The Soviet Union may not have 
achreved its foreign policy objective, 
that of prevemmg the deployment of 
new US missile systems. 

But the Soviet politbureau could 
equally well argue that all had not been 

* ould venture to claim 
alihedaiiHge to relations between the 
United States and West Germany can be 
swiftly remedied? 

rhnnf SeC i? S 6f mistmst of Was hington 
that have been sown will take firm root. 

the Social Democrats* protestations or 
loyalty to Nato have a decidedly hollow 

ring to them at present. 

be seen Aether it wus 
S»‘n d P0lll “ ,,y more important, to 
cow .nH™ f " d ln r ^ aliQns with Mos- 
succumb 10 Pressure rather 
n“‘° ^ w »y *"d keep the damage to 
Oerman-Amerlean relalipns down to a . 
mimmuhi. 

It certainly gives food for thought to 

hoar a senior US diplomat In Moscow t 


'The Chinese ought to feel that all 
* their pessimistic analyses and gloo- 
my forecasts have been confirmed now 

havens Iw n Um - ran8e mlss,le * 

For years they have claimed that ri- 
valry between the superpowers would be 
further aggravated inthe 1980s, making 
t unrealistic to hope for less tension in 
the climate of world affairs. 

- Pe Wng may no longer have lately re- 

World War h A inevitabi!i ty of a Third 
Inn™, War. Arms control talks are no 

iisefess, ‘ Sm ‘ !S 0Ul ° f band as bei "8 

But in nearly all Chinese analyses the 
Sovtet Union and the United ££ 2! 
referred to in terns of a figure of speech 

used by J. Robert Oppenhein.er. P 

JTV? said ‘o be like scorpions in a 

■Jt'assKjssyrii' " 

SSSST** 88 See " rrom Pb king. 

Omdar Chinese reactions betray neither 
dismay nor satisfaction. . 

. w «tem Nachrdstung, or missile mn 
seen as being in response to 
ferrM r ■ bu,ld “ u P. b tellingly re- 
latton maria?^ , . na w * lb ° a * resort to quo- 

It is seen as a process that must take 
ite mevrtaWe course like a natural event 
fhat cannot be brought to a halt until , 


l admit that from the military viewpoint 
i deployment was not, of course, absolute- 
ly essential. 

It would doubtless be wrong to infer 
from the lengthy absence of the Soviet 
leader at a lime when Moscow is culled 
onto arrive at political decisions that 
there is a leadership crisis in the Krem- 
lin. 

Russia is less dependent oil any one 
individual than probably any other 
country, as evidenced by the historic 
treatment or Soviet politicians other 
than Lenin. . : . . 

Marshal Kqtuzov, the Russian milita- 
ry leader in the Napoleonic wars, or u 
number of Tsars as operatically ideali- 
sed by the Bolshoi have been more 
soundly ensconced than some recent 
Party leaders. 

The leadership is interchangeable, 
room for manoeuvre limited and the 
public so remote from the leaders that a 
shrug of the shoulders is the usual an- 
swer when friends are asked yvhal hopes 
they have or this or that political deve- 
lopment or personality. 

That isn’t to imply that no credence is 
given to propaganda. The Soviet public 
is not in a position to distinguish hel- 
ween the West’s real intentions and 
what Soviet propaganda makes them nut 
to be. 

There is no such thing as u wide ranee 
or views on this point. There is only one 
Viewpoint on everything. The public is 
largely unaware that there Is another 
side to Mr Andropov’s arguments On 
medium-range missiles. 

Soviet propaganda is eficctive, and a 

,,U T bGr 0f Sovicl cM»M 

trust it. They thus believe dial Western 
nuclear armament is for warlike ends, 
whereas Soviet urmaniem Is aimed sole- 
ly at preserving pence.- 
, The war talk ot it detached and vlr- 
tunlly invisible leadership that calls for 


11 Decctg kM 9^ 

discipline and harder wort k 

bongs about an unpl e l n ,S 
. Ma «* People hS S 
by the campaigns .laun^ 

Andropov took over powiS ^ 
The anti-missile campabrt 

cation of Soviet policy 

many evident shortw^S 

fication «1 everything els h ? 

mu a case for tolerance '' 

They ought even to , 

thc R «* a t of the impaiieS 

i.ince of the other side, the WiJ 

At a time when people couL 
and would dearly live, a n dL? 
especially in the Soviet U D k 
pressing that the Soviet leadS 
thing ol the kind to offer 
.Instead, they are paiminj,, 
picture ol inevitable war.^* # 
It is depressing when sp^i 
lorlh no prospect of hop e S 
ness, no-one tries to strike a bal# 
nn atmosphere of political tokran 
ail that is promised is catwt/ojfe 

ftterm 

(RheinischerMerkur/Ctn^ 
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Deployment 

Continued from pagel 

proach consisting of defence pap 
ness and readiness to negotiate. Aij 
sent only the former seems fuHyop 



HOME affairs 

lundestag lifts 
immunity 
from minister 

Liner StoDt^nifliitr 


wy beeti cleared for Bonn Leo- 
nes ''Minister Count Olio 
isdorfftobe charged with bribery, 
h Bundestag has voted in favour of 
toon lifting the privilege of imimini- 
» prosecution. Count Lumbsdorfl, 
ifreebemocrats, himself voted for 


Bonn is out u limb, having denm 
led its loyulty to Nato by acceptbf 
Pershing 2. It must now devote it 
hearted effort to remedying the pch 
damage. 

Thnt first and foremost meaosoi 
it clcur to Germany's friends in ibd 
led Slates that thc desire for over* 
cepis in East- West relations is mull 
self enough. 

There have been several slitikil 
| n recent years, but all hove betoii 
in Moscow’s direction. 

After Geneva an olTer of compni 
slve understanding is needed M 
missile-counting is going to ben 
while ■gn(n. Thoms Uf 

( Kftlner Suidi- Aiuciger, 5 


A Chinese view 
of the 

missiles issue 

rahll^n n0ti< j ' neither 81 ,he conference 

movemen! 1 ."''' pressure ^ rom the Ponce 

In recent months various Chinese 

svmnnlh” 5 SUddCnly be G Un ^ voice 
sympathy with the peace movement. 

That is unusual inasmuch as Chinese 
leaders used to tend to regard Western 
opponents of the arms build-up as mere 
stoolpigeons of the Kremlin. 

Yet iT the protestations of sympathy 

kink!hf T f hCre Wi!l be no mista ^ 

, :‘ n A l . h f ^ hi valence and mixed views 
to which they testify. 

M ^ cIal Ecology may require China 

Svmo a °,L SOl, ? anty With ,he mass «- 
Sympathy is also motivated by a desire 

‘ 0appear 10 a* Third World as an jndi- 

Rnf 1 i p ( ? Wer I wllh vicwa of i Us oWn. 

that Ch^na - 8 18 81 pains 10 emphasise 
r , Chma 15 aPPOsed to bids by Mos- 
ow to make political capital out of the 

wS? Ven? n nt 8nd t0 divide and wea- 

ileomrer UraPe * ndb ^ gitunder 

^Chinaagreeswith Nato that Soviet 
superiority . in the conventional sector 


nnd in medium-range nudear ne 
has forced the West to bridge Itepf 
Unlike Nato, Peking does nolss 
deployment or Pershing 2 and cn 
missiles merely in terms of reA* 
the regional nuclear balance. 

It is described in a commentaiyh 11 
New China news agency as an itw 
by President Reagan in the 
struggle with thc USSR to regain 
ry superiority over Moscow. 

In the end, the Chinese aigut. 
will strengthen lhe hand of forces iaj 
world that strive for peace andsf^ 
This assurance is given not Jii 
cheap consolation but as the 
materialist dialectics. ^ &r f 

(SQddculsehe Zeilung. 


Sfcc (Sermon afrita 

Otto Hhu ^ 

Ennih Unguigi *ob-«Ulor Svnon Bunwi y 
DuUannonaaef GMglmpKona. , 
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tij alleged to have-accepted u lotul 
JjIBSpOOO from the Flick industrial 
ip in return for waiving ;lux liability 
Resale of-shares. 

& money is said to have been pul 
ipsny funds. It has not been sugges- 
iii Count Lambsdorff used it for 
Hoal gain. : . 

hjinaily, the charges were to have 
ttdgranting'favours for a considera- 
\\Yorteiknahme) i but the more se- 
ts charge of bribery has been prefer- 
■ 

)tkrs involved in thc accusations in- 
3( die head of the Drcsdncr Bank, 
s Friderichs, who is a former Bonn 
fcomic Affaire Minister, ami former 
Mhine Westphalia Economic Af- 
! Minister Horst-Ludwig Kicmer. 
ksie members of the FDP. 
id employees Eberhard \nn Bran- 
and Manfred Neinitv arc alleged 
ivc paid over thc monc) in a Hid in 
mihe tax relief. 

^accused deny having paid nr re 
frfany money. 

k prosecution has dropped its in 
fictions of Flick himself and ilie 
wians ■ Lisclottc Funcke tl-DPj, 
Uhnstcin (SPDi. Hans 
Jflfer(SP[)]. Rudoir EherhMt Din 
nirlher action is heing taken. 

J«ectitor Frunzbrunn Lulcnc.unp 
Besleppcd up the change to bribery 
wt of new evidence. 
ft «aseis not based on Uereliciiun of 
ora wrong decision by l umbsdorfl 
lax relief. 

Nj based on Section 332 of the < n- 

.mir e J V ! ,lch P rovides thill a go- 
official who, fi»r u considera- 
^ agreed to permit himself in hi 

MW*"' 11 M , ercisin 8 hi * distrctionii* 
? {rs ran b .e charged with bribery. 

feci ) . P n ^ . 0 ^ eCU,IO,1 assUmcs that i hi 
ijj. S kn J w ,hc Purposi* of the Cash 
n and were prepared to ler the 
^■nlTiience their dcciidnns. 
E . U J cncamp has refused t« 

^stinrt ,k Vl s dC L cfe ’ hc has rejected Ihr 
wab Somfc, hing un 
i Sj-J* ! ! st of payout* kepi 
iS, called Diehl. He 

$ 1 . Was ^ e Pt in accordance will 
J« pin g practices. 

' S n ? w sif,in » lhe evi 
nC whe,her Ih * Ptmecu 

h 'S'^ rran,S airial - The WMt 

14eir^ en a dead, '«c for prwen 

now tba,r man n 
^S’^^cdtobe tempo 

^w/ h,sdutiKifheha ^ 

^dothc ^ . ,m,fnafcd lhal .h' 

'^J! e ! nz ’ JoacM n Milder 

: .1 
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Lambsdorff strongly denies 
allegations of bribery 





Count Lambsdorff 

(I’liotn: Poly-Press) 


B onn Economic Affairs Minister 
Count Otto Lnmbsdorfr (FDP1 
strongly denies that he has taken bribes 
from the Flick industrial group. 

“I have neither asked Tor n6r received 
a mark from Flick during my time as 
minister,** lie has told the Bonn Cabinet. 

Count Lambsdorff ii regarded by 
many as the' most important architect 
behind the Free Democrats' swing from 
thc Social Democrats to the conservati- 
ves last year. He is a staunch champion 
of the Liberal cause in the Bonn Cabi- 
net.' 1 ' ' ■ ' 1 ' 1 

He is an important Cabinet figure for 
chancellor Helmut Kohl, because he is 
keeping Franz Josef Strauss (CSUV out 
of the Economic Affairs Ministry. 

Lambsdorff was bom in Aachen in 
1926 and went to school in Berlin. He 
was badly injured during the war, wad 
taken prisoner and returned home with' 
a permanent disability. 

After studying' law and political 
science, he went into banking and; in 


1971, became board member of an insu- 
rance company. 

In 1977, he succeeded Hans Fride- 
richs as Bonn Minister of Economic Af- 
fairs. : . : 

• He was the treasurer of the North 
Rine-Westphalian FDP until 1978, later 
becoming ; the party's deputy state 
chairman. He is now a member of the 
FDP’s national executive. 

J He has adamantly denied all accusa- 
tions levelled against him.-calllrig them 
“political campaigns*' and “unpreceden- 
ted prejudgements by the press, espe- 
cially (weeklies) Spiegel and Stem.'' 

' He stresses that this makes a fair trial 
impossible. 

He sees himself as the focal point of 
“the. biggest judiciary scandal since the 
Federal Republic of Germany came into 
being.” " 

He has denied any intention of resi- 
gning. - 1 ■ 

'• "dpa 

(Manriheiiner Merged, 30 November 1983) 



Flick case only a part of the long-running 
party contributions affair 


T he curin’, usually referred to us the 
Luntrihufitin'i uflitir entered a new 
phase when the Bonn prosecutor's office 
decided in press charges. 

lhe alfuir ha> been milking headlines 
for sear>. li has heen fuelled by constant 
disclosures in the Press, the setting up of 
twu parliamentary inquiry committees 
and the resignations of two presidents of 
the Nuimnul Federation of German In* 

dairy f HOI). 

fhe prosecution's investigations, da- 
ling hack lu W75. involved several corn- 
pit* processes. 

Some HR* companies and many of 
their stuff were under suspicion of ha- 
ving for year* been transferring funds to 
political parlies through front organisa- 
tions. with the full knowledge and ap- 
proval of politicians. 

They money was enterred in the 
bonks a* operating costs and deducted 
from taxable income, making the defen- 
dants guilts of tax evasion. 

. fbe investigation led to the resigna- 
tion of the BUI president at the lime, 
Nikolaus Fawh. after his failure to con- 
test an ux department fine. 

The second major point of investiga- 
tion was .(he Hick affair. 

Here, the prosecution suspected the 


D(is5eldorfibused Flick concern of ha- 
ving used party donations to obtain tax 
relief on a major equity deal. 

The deal involved the 1975 sale to 
Deutsche Bank of a 29 per cent stake in 
Daimler Benz. 

The bank paid Flick DM2bn for the 
block of shares and, in doing so, headed 1 
off a bid by the Shah of Iran. . > - 

Only a short while earlier, Kuwait had 
hought a 14 -percent stake in Daimler 
Benz. This had caused considerable fehr 
among company board members that 
the Arabs were moving in. ■" 

Flick wanted to re-invest his book 
profits of DMI.8bn (DM2bn less the 
DM200m balance sheet value of the 
stock), paying as little tax as possible. 

So the group applied to the Bonn go- 
vernment for permission to use a section 
of tax laws which stipulated that profits 5 
from the sale of stock could be re-inves- 
ted in other equities free of tax, though 
not without strings: the Finance and 
Economic Affairs Ministries had to clas- 
sify the transaction as beneficial to the 
national eeonomy as a whole or to a par- 
ticular branch of industry. 1 ' 

After extensive evaluation, Flick was 
given the green light. Some of the money 
went into capital increases for Flick s> 


own subsidiaries such as Dynnmit 
Nibel. Buderus and Feldmflhle. Another 
large amount went into equities in the 
American Grace Corp.v where Flick 
bought a 31 percent stake (DM800m). 
and the Cologne-based Gerlin Insurance. 

Jt is unlikely that there will be a ; re- 
pear !‘Flick ; affair.^ A 1982 Bonn -IAw 
now stipulates that 20 per cent of profits 
from equity sales are taxable and paya- 
ble immediately. This applies specifical- 
ly to deals' where the profits are re- Inves- 
ted in enterprises beneficial to the lia* 
tional economy. i 

The Bundestag inquiiy committee has 
been dealing witlvthe Flick affair since 9* 
June without making much progress. 1 ' 

A similar committee ini- North 1 Rhi-' 
ne-Westphalia, set up following a 1 mo- 
tion by the Opposition ; CDU, disconti- 
nued in October. It had taken a year to 
get nowhere. •■■■': l: * ' 

In 1981, Eberhard von BrdUchitsch, 
the president elect of the BDI, resign ecf 
■when the press reported that the prose- 
cutor's office was investigating alleg&T 
payments from -'a Flick slush fund. 

Later, Brauchltsch, who Was also the 
chief executive of Hick, resigned from 

thfS ( W^UuSaAl tgemclnf, 31) Nowmtfer mil * 
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VIEWPOINT 

After deployment: avenues towards a 
reduction in world tension 


i!.m “I 

Vi 


Tills article was written by former Bonn 
Chancellor Helmut Schmidt for the 
weekly Die Zeit. Herr Schmidt holds a 
senior editorial position with the paper. 

parliamentary decisions on missile 
x deployment bythe West have been, 
reached in London and . Rome and 
above all, in Bonn. 

They have been registered with a cer- 
! * a,n de « ree relier frpm Tokyo and 
Singapore to the capitals or Western Eu- 
rope and Washington D. C. 

In view of the large-scale psycho-poli- 
tical challenge presented by the Soviet 
Union as a superpower the West has 
. seen fit to demonstrate its solidarity and 
ability to take political action. 

Even in the capital cities of eastern 
and south-eastern Central Europe fears 
may have been allayed that the West 
might have been prepared to allow itself 
to be manoeuvred into a position where 

1 ff C ? u d have been inclined to surrender 
I ns freedom of activity, 

\ , nut ™y such alarm will initially have 

1 been fairly remote and fears or this kind 

are not going to be voiced in public, 
f Ct i at r lhe . Same lime lhe breakdown, 
th * mon «nt, of the Geneva 
talks and the reasons for it, the circuns- 
‘anus and feelings that accompanied 
the deployment decision in the Federal 
i | ^ U ^ IC . °f. G . e ™any and the further 

t "‘ 5®?? buildvup promptly herald 

in return by Mr Andropov have 

KMhe fore mbCr ° f WOrfies come ciear, y 

This applies in equal measure to the 
Russians TTieir hopes or a decisive psy- i 
choJogical decoupling or Western Europ- ] 

flnhnH C y;? a,,y t ? C GCrmanS - Hie t 

United States and its leadership have 

not been fulfilled. 

Their combination of threat and inti- ! 

5 ^ d h al !°", aild a sfmi| ltaneous beckoning ■ 
i with understanding and readiness to 
! cooperate has failed to do the trick 
I Moscow's twofold strategy may have 
made many people more worried about 
American missiles and US policy but 
!™° re Europeans have not allowed 

Sty. ° Ver ‘ heir npprecia,io " of ■ 

Jltey know that freedom of the indi- al 
vidual and the freedom of entire peoples E 

nofby^he WesL* IrCalened ^ P 

d!.fJ S ^ real u? thal the Uniled Sta- h! 
tes is defending this freedom Europeans 

enjoy, not jeopardising it. i 

Moscow’s hope ora favourable opera-' B 
^ outcome of the peace moveSs fe 
ct Vines in terms of Soviet striving for W 

he f5™ ny has not been ' 

Iflhe KremJm based its hopes on this ne 

- wa S ^ e -‘ ,r ! rejecti " B the summer 1982 th< 
walk in the woods*’ proposal, which Pr 
woi, d have spared the Russians^- nu 
toning of, any Peking 2s in Eu roil no 

then it can only be said to have made a AE 
serious mistake in being unwilling to Ii n 
compromise on this point. 

The, secrecy that has become second 1 
nature at the top in the Soviet uTot J 

aenL St r l IP S d , ayvfaas ,ed 10 the emer- Wls 
gence of Kremlinology as a special sec- eni- 

lor of political science jn the West. ; n l 

It is almost always a waste or time to riali 
read the KxemJinoIogists* analyses and war 
forecasts in detail. It is belter tp rely on Kus 
Russian history: from Ivan I to Ivan the Hor 


- Terrible and Peter the Great, and from 

I j“ en,n and bis three successors to An- 
} dropov. 

, The inside story of the Soviet leader- 
ship may be largely hidden from view 
There are certainly no straight answers 
to the following questions: 

How seriously handicapped is Mr 
Andropov by illness7 How powerful is 
he politically? Who might his successor 
be? How much does the politbureau 
know about the West? How strong is mi- 
litary influence on it? 

The Soviet Union has evidently gone 
to great lengths militarily for years 
spendmg up to about 12 per cent of 
GNP on defence without any apparent 
let-up and by dint.of constant economic 
exertion. 

It clearly suffers from encirclement, 
persecution and security complexes. Tra- 

evident RUSSmn ex P an $ ionis m is. also 

Fear of a large-scale war and the de- 
slre for peace with the. West are also 
self-evident. They are why the Soviet 
leadership is so careful and calculating 
Occasional errors of judgement such as 
Afghanistan are the exception that pro- 
ves the rule. 

For centuries the Russians have been 
able and willing to suffer too. This toge- 

2I ,th ^ u " condil ional patriotism 
regardless whether the man at the top is 
a Tsar or Stalin. F 

The tradition of the “collectors of 

U ^ aS be6n combined with 
the ideology of a form of society and 

state promising salvation in (his world 
rather than the hereafter. 

rJlT ^ S1 mUSl realise "."l this will 
i™. ,h . e missiles or no missiles. 

II must also appreciate lhal ii is unable I 
to change this state or affaire. 

Any attempt to change it by superior i 
power could prove fatal for all cl™ I 


6 Walk-in-the-woods 
rejection may 
have been a serious 
_ error by the KremlinS 

But the Russians . know much less 

a E b “ U, ' h h eW “. ,han wek no wabou,,hc 
East, Khrushchev in his day grossly un- 
toesnmated Kennedy in believing he 
could ™ n the risk or stationing missiles 

That was an exception from the rule 

Bm aftm Kh ‘"un 0 " of “ pan «>onism. 

feh thev lhe Sovlel lea *« 

feit hey had sized up America (and the 

West as a whole) rightly. 

Their feeling was confirmed in con- 

nection with the brutal suppression of 

the reform communist government in 

Prague in 1968, with thelreatybanning 

nuclear tests in the atmosphere with the 

non-proHfe^on treaty, 

ABM agreements, the Four-Power R Pr 

^Agreement and thupiJ,^^ 

The Soviet leaders have kept to their 
wise' which fe “ th ' n “ elves free other- 
enlamrf SS m Red Fleat w “ 
in Hu^pe anf^ir^ d ' p ;°y^ 
rialism was backed. in South-East 'Asia* 
^ * a * ed in Afghanistan and the 

Horn rt f S A w ab ,shed tbemse! ves In the 

Hom of Africa, elsewhere in Africa, the 


rom Middle East and, finally. Central Amc- 
An- rica. 

The Russians Telt they could have 
aer- four things simultaneously: 

iew. |. strategic nuclear purity with the 

vers United States on a treaty basis: 

“■ a military build-up outside the 
Mr weapons sectors for which treaty arran- 
1 is gements had been made: 

isor 3. detente and cooperation in Eur- 

eau ope; and 

mi- 4. expansion outside Europe. 

Since President Carter assumed office 
me the Russians have had to increasingly 
ire, appreciate that (his combination will no 
ot longer work. 

snt After the shrewd, balance of power- 
iic orientated strategy of the Nixon-Ford- 
nt finger era they felt Carter’s human 
nt, fights programme was a challenge and 
ra- interference. 

S ° R “ ssiails bad always excluded 

he ideological contest" from coexis- 
e- tence, but they were disappointed and 
so outraged at a Western President an- 
et nouncing his intention of launching a 
g. counter-attack in the ideological sector, 
is Today the Kremlin is bound to uppre- 

D “ ? hns tri Sgered an ideological 

backlash in tile Uniled States that is 
n being handled much more radically by 
i- President Reagan than by his predeces- 
n sor. 

is They are finding it hard to realise that 
they themselves may be to blame. They 

! also , nnd 11 bard to understand Mr Reu- 
n gan s overall strategy. 

J If Mr Gromyko, Mr Arbatov and Mr 
1 Dobrynin were nil to depart feom the 
scene the Kremlin might well he left wi- 
I Ihoul anyone al all in its upper echelons 
who was capable of understanding or in- 
: terprcting America. 

This incapacity is potentially dange- 
rous. rhe Soviet leaders understand the 
equations of power and counter-power. 
Inlel |cc,u|, |, psychological and political ' 
processes m America, with its TV de- 1 

S arc .! ns, ' fficicnl, y comprehen- , 
•sible and predictable for them. 1 

It could be that they felt, being cons- 1 

cious or how unpredictable the Ameri- I 

,h"' ,l,ey hnd 10 be prep -«* for J; 

lack of knowledge about the 
ree West and the Uniled States in parti- d 
cular could be remedied. The West is 11 
not a closed book, in contrast to the tra- 
ditional xenophobia of Russia. d 

nnlif R “ ssians musl be invited in large tt 
numbers to get to know the West. If (hey 

did they wouid in all probability come n ' 
10 a Ppreaate one point. R 

. ! s .‘ l,al in sp ire of the appearance of T 
.ns'ab. hty in overall Western strategy v. 

E ^ P0St , 40 f' ars ‘ha Americans 
have always kept to the basic line or « 
contamment. of containing Soviet ex- * 

They will continue to do so "The sh 
matn element of any US policy toward k " 
he S 0V1 « Union must be that of a long 
term, patient but firm and vigilant con- 181 

S " Oeo°ree R F SS K n exp “ nsil,<! ,end en- ra ! 

Cies, George F. Kennan wrote in a kev 

sememe of his 1947 Mr X article? It will be i 
continue to apply, tl] e 

Deace W ?f Ul tl be in the ! ntcnst of world mc 
peace if the current break in negotia- ' 

Jions were to be used by the Kremlin No 

caders to arrive at inner clarity on this whl 

basic outline of American strategy. tic 

w a I?n Q S ° ViCt Union has 1,0 intention of con 
waging war on etther America or Eur- 


IIDecer "berW j^ ^4 iD«w.herl983 

^re 1 s ° no rTeodTo ' ™'“ hbu '"! e 
sire for pence d ° Ub "^ £**»«“ in "° n, °, od 10 

is,?': -tt »... -- - - 

SSSf - “ T 

«. KSKSSf SS ““ - 

oughMoa^w 1 hs k SiS;" ,h ° A, ” C ' 

°- f r 

The same auesiinn^ Bmovement feels itself to ha ve been 
‘on. lllere too speccUX'S ri^rofthe autumn of m,,s,le 

rccent'yeo^ 1101 milde have beemaj j^tal self-esteem alleviates the 

ven M “nd h %£££+£ 

ment today Migrate or bow out with a 

elite 1 hnih P n tUre oldfaai iiiW has yet happened, much to 

from e ffec?ivT° C f rat, . CandRj? “ !6 5* of P acifisl 0,Ticia,S - They 
policy has lerfTn f ^ arH! m fc meMbers of lhe coordinating 
ten far m d to an approach that ininK, a kind of management repre- 
ten tar too blunt, turning, M bi26bodies. 

pb'es the 4,000 peace groups around 
Country with slogans and ideas and 

w I he Russians must (it campaigns. 

invS^oA i H i la te committee met in Bonn m 
nVueO in large ^ of November for a think-in. 

numbers to get to ^ ^ P atted themselves on the 
1 . • . LGood for us, they said, nnd more 

Know the West? tame: we simply can't lose. 

bty felt, as they hud done the week 
ii.c S °™ y and carr y 11 big slid win connection with the Bumlestag 

0tl0, J" 0 curr 5 n t ,rend hte? Don in favour of deployment. Unit 
loudly und seem nnlv 


Speak softly and carry a big sift 
his motto. The current trend is io^ 


j 7 wn in lavour oi aepioymem, ill 

• y u . nd seemingly threainu presented true mujority opinio 
wniie at the same time almost c®fl ^ bdler majority: the moral one 
criticising the stick us loo shorter ilyiwo experienced groups that h 
vulnerable and clamouring fora |!oihe independent, church wing 

0n f‘, ■ , , . movement saw fit to oppo 

ibis tuuld lead to dangerous as amenlng pride. 

derstum hug in lhe Kremlin It hm *y Werc the Akiion Mncnhrh 
id ready hnd a detrimental elTeciu knsdiensta (ASF) und the Arbci 
Ainciica.s allies in Europe, np« bduflDicnst filrtlcn hictlcn. 

Li t. B * eas Zummuch, the ASE' represe 
Washingum itself is to Wwefcn land „ ne 0 r the more fer-siglm 
he peace movement. This a iff neSgent spokesmen of the co. 
be Reagan ndmmislraiion nitf ^committee, would .soonest s 
nuulo to appreciate, with apprep morphous, hard- to- assess pea 
conclusions being reached for tin rement pause Tor thoiiglu. 

lU ti, ii •, i v a 1 tit_. ^ withdrawing to think over wli 
w. l r ,lBd S ! ales ,,nd Ul Opened It would, he feels, rciu 
WLstern I-.tirope hove a reciprocals ; «s brainstorming like u giant i 
ol each other. This being so, po ^ U s 1 

pean politician oughi to encourap* wniriransport aircraft gradually I 
lo pin cuts prejudicial to Amencatp Resiles in, opposition to them w 
tccting of Europe. . ■ h Mm, ^ 

By the same token, no Amencari obliged to fifiht denlnumom 
dership oughtto neglect the inuns mkofpersonal consequences. " 

Therc° are lessons Washington *. U ttatovemeni n"'’" b ' 

<10 well to lenrn from the reacto u Zah n^i^'V 

many Europeans: ■ W *Uh s/eotyL rhuafs ? 

I. On European issues Amen^iA?' yRed . * J 

not simply negotiate bilaterally wiwj ka would merelv p nhun,. 
Russians over the Europe**^ 

The Europeans need to freltbcy^ feof,i m6 raU,na war 

V0 2 V 1y virtue or nearly I, OOOj* fe^fe'reSon ° f ' 
common hkinrv the Europeans b* sinibaff-, or ( 


— inius ui neaii/ « t 

common history the Europeans^ 
Russia better than people can 
ted to in Georgia or California- 1 
should be made of this EuroP 6 
know-how. 

3. The Europeans want not jus* 68 
taiy security but also detente 
ration with the Soviet Union. 

The pause for thought that half 
begun could well be used to call Mf: 
the conclusion reached by three .. 
men" in 1956. . 

They were Martino of Italy* 
Norway and Pearson of Cat»*ji 
what they had to say to the NorinflJJ 
tic pact was that there should M'JJ 
consultations between American* 


consultations between Amerii 
Continued on p*0* 6 


£&?— -CIS 

^are£l scc lbc *P° Ci 
K^toviewthoseini 
^ a nd to think in terms oft 

mc f t .' ng Zummadi 
w l l ° hlS “ udiertce lh 
Klosc °w and ’ 

e^Mwonei- °r lai cr fern 
fSly haVC t0 

Nreni a period of pu 
feeling ti 

k. “““Wnght political 
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PERSPECTIVE 


The peace movement avoids 
two of its major fears 


The movement must first find out 
wlinl the Rogers Plan and the air-land 
bailie concept and what forward 
defence really arc and mean, and it must 
not go in for dangerous topics. 

One such topic is the new German na- 
tionalism, which as yet is merely vaguely 
perceptible and discussed in hooks, cir- 
cles and hack rooms. 

It has emerged from the feeling of 
powerlessness in the face of the great 
powers and the joint role or the two 
German states as a battlefield and test- 
bed in the nuclear age. 

"But we don't feel the demund for 
withdrawal from Nuto is right at pre- 
sent." Zummach says. "No country, and 
certainly not the Federal Republic of 
Germany, will be able to withdraw indi- 
vidually from Nuto." 

It is hard to helieve the peace move- 
ment is prepared to come to terms with 
so little utopia. Its forte has so far been 
its ability to outline contrasts to the 
world as it is. 

Its claim (hat we must pull out of 
tvnlpolirik before it was too late, as it 
were, was most effective. Movements 
rely on vague ideas, on visions. 

They draw up uHernaiive worlds 
where everything is possible: peace, 
freedom from force, history at a standstill. 

The peace movement is behaving in 
exactly (he same manner us the Bonn 
government. It would like to keep mat- 
ters in a state of flux, avoiding clear as- 
sociations und assignments. 

Breadth is more important than clari- 
ty. Why change what has so far been 
such a success? The peace movement 
has long nude its breakthrough into the 
institutions. But for it the S]'l> would 
never have changed so strikingly. 

l he trade onions are slowly showing 
greater readiness to accept peace move- 
ment views, while the churches are in- 
creasingly coming to the fore. 

1 lie (Tiristiaii Democrats are trying 
hard to batten down the hutches. The 
peace movement, no matter huw sensi- 
tive, self-willed and disconcerting it may 
he, has emerged as u power in its own 
right. 


It may well imagine that all it needs to 
do is carry on as hitherto toforce the go- 
vernment to do what it failed to achieve 
this time and make sure the missile de- 
ployment decision is reversed. 

Al the Bonn meeting this view of the 
situation prevailed as though it was a 
matter of course. The campaigns were to 
go ahead as planned, in keeping with a 
Communist representative's dictum (hat 
people learn most via action. 

Stopping to think, as proposed by 
Zummach, will have to wait. It will, be 
dealt with by and by, as it were. 

A f^esh round of blockades and de- 
monstrations is scheduled, for on and 
around 1 2 December, the anniversary of 
the day four years ago when the Nato 
countries reached . agreement on the 
dual-track decision. 

Activities are envisaged at Mullangen, 
the US Pershing 2 base near Stuttgart, at 
a Pershing depot in Frankfurt, and in 
Bonn. >They will show what morale is 
like. 

The next so-called National 
Resistance Day is on 31 January. The 
peace movement has no qualms at equa- 
ting missiles deployment with the Nazi 
Luke-over of power in 1933. 

It continues to advocate its grotesque 
view of history, grotesque partly inas- 
much as it itself has at times been com- 
pared with the Nazis. 

Its slogan will be that (he anti-missile 
movement must he transformed into an 
tin l (-militarism movement strictly oppo- 
sing atomic, biological and chemical 
weapons und conventional as well as 
nuclear warfare. 

T he forms of resistance — civil diso- 
bedience and non-violence — will be the 
same. 

Josef Lcincn, rc-clected chairman of 
the national executive of environmental 
groups, hus even more in mind. He is in 
favour of taking social conflict over 
unemployment and the 35-hour week 
into account. 

It is. he says, political capital that is 
there lo he used. So much for politics 
onlhe drawing board. Because the mo- 
vement must grow and grow if it is not 


lo stultify, any social conflict available 
must be harnessed to the bandwaggon. 

Leinen is no on his own with such 
ideas. At the Bonn meeting Lukas 
Beckmann, business manager of the 
Greens, the environmental party in the 
Bundestag, took the theory of the peace 
movement’s new identity even further. 

“We are," he said, "a popular move- 
ment as in Chile or Poland. We have 
merely yet to become conscious of the 
fact.” 

The Greens too are more interested in 
action than in debate, and more is to be 
done than hitherto. What and how? 

The Greens pride themselves on hav- 
ing set new standards, but only, a few 
privileged MPs can demonstrate on Al- 
exanderplatz in East Berlin or on Red 
Square in Moscow. 

The madness of running ever greater 
risks and breaking more and more ta- 
boos entails dangers of its own. 

Views clash on aims and objectives 
and over influence and power In the 
peace movement as in any other. They 
do so in the coordinating committee, 
where sides are taken by Leinen, who is 
still a Social Democrat, and 1 Beckmann 
of the Greens: 

Leinen is the victim of aggression be- 
cause he has no objection to being re- 
garded, wordsmith that he is, as the re- 
presentative of the peace movement. 

He Is a constant visitor at SPD head- 
quarters in Bonn and it was he who 
arranged for SPD leader Willy Brandt to 
speak at the final Bonn rally in October. 

There are many objections to Leinen, 
but especially for going it alone, and the 
Greens make no bones about what up- 
sets them. 

The peace movement is linked, via 
Leinen, witht he SPD. These dost: rela- 
tions musl, the Greens say, be severed. 
Their main enemy is not the Bonn go- 
vernment but the Opposition SPD. 

The Social Democrats have changed 
beyond recognition in comparison with 
the views they espoused when they held 
.power in Bonn. 

The peace movement feels so strong 
that it careftiliy engages in hours of in- 
fighting from which a moral victor fails 
to emerge. 

But Us officials are too self-centred 
and spend too little time on self-criti- 
cism. Mutlangen is besieged by only a 
handful of pacifists, but the missiles arc 
there behind the fence. 

The ■‘struggle" continues. 

Gerhard SpOrl 

(Die 2fllt, 2 December 1983) 


Continued from page 4 
Europeans before every decision in re- 
spect of Nuto 

If this code of procedure continues to 
he disregarded as it was in respect of the 
Olympic boycott, various economic em- 
bargoes and the “walk in the woods" 
proposal, not even the hesi overall stra- 
tegy of containment in Washington will 
be sufficient to stem the tide of a decline 
in confidence within the alliance. 

In the long run Europe is not going to 
stand for breaches of the right orself-de- 
lermination. a common value shared on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

What is needed is a conscious rever- 
sion to the joint dual strategy decided by 
Nato in l«M7 and at no time since waiv- 
ed: that of both adequate political soli- 
darity and military defence capability 
and, on this sound and firm foundation, 
cooperation and detente with the Soviet 
Union. 

in the long run a strong defence 
poiticy in Europe can only be imple- 
mented if the will to carry out the se- 
cond half or lhe dual philosophy out- 
linediniheHarmcIReponstfriouslyexisis. 


loth sides. East and West, need a 
isc for thought, preferably without 
jor speeches or military gestures. The 
rth Atlantic Council ought al all 
nts to make these three points, and 
so publicly: 

. Nato should call for a resumption 
the Geneva talks on medium-range 
isilcs and declare its unabated inter- 
in all other disarmament talks in 
nna, Stockholm and elsewhere. 

!. The West musl clearly limit its de- 
lyment targets in respect of Western 
dium-range missiles Tor 1983 and 
}4. ll need not reduce for all time the 
ximum number of missiles originally 
risaged as being deployed, but a cur- 
il limitation would be useful to enable 
: Soviet leadership lo save face. 

I. Western readiness to scrap me- 
im-range missiles in the event- of 
■eement being reached must be clearly 
i expressly slated. . 

\t (he beginning of 1984 there will 
•n need to be in-depth cooperation in 
: West lo analyse the situation and de- 

e Western overall strategy. 

fhc way could be paved by Foreign 


Ministers, but beads of stat? and go- 
vernment ought to conclude the process 
personally, albeit without pomp or pro- 


Let them pave ■ the way for a 
conference of the five nuclear powers. 
They must realise that the freq wqrld 
and the Soviet Union, can only survive 
on a basic of mutual respect. 

That makes compromise with the So- 
viet Union inevitable. It also makes 
face-saving inevitable, and cooperation 
too. A reversion to the dual philosophy 
or Pierre Harmel is urgently needed. 

Talks with the East must not be allo- 
wed to peter out. Diplomacy must at 

long last regain its normal status. 

The temptation to misunderstand deal- 
ings with a powerful yet sensitive exter- 
nal adversary as a pre-election campaign 
and to degrade foreign policy lo the role 
ofhand maiden of home alfaire muslbe 

resisted. • : • 

The two sides must Confer with each 
other in confidence. Moscow will be re- 
ceptive to readiness to talk bn the part 
of Western Ministers. Helmut Schmidt 
, (We Zell, .2 December 1983) 
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Public servants’ Bangkok junket among 
cases of squandered taxpayers’ cash 

J unkets by public servants and mis- 

SDendine hv VflnAiic 1 I 


*9 spending by various Federal go- 
vernment departments and authorities 
are again under fire by the Federal audit 
office; ■ 

Its latest report covers charges of 
wnste in 1981. It says hundreds of mil- 
lions of marks are'Iost every year bv ca- 
relessness.- ■ • 

The office’s president. Karl Wittrock, 
says the very existence of the authority 
led to more discipline in the handling or 
public funds. ? 

It was impossible to say. how much 
was saved. But audit office reform plans 
for reform of one of the mine workers’ 

Md saved B °nn more 
than DM700m. 1 

had also helped Bonn to 
save DM650m in the 1984 budget. 

He said cases of outright and delib- 
erate waste, are rare. Most is because of 
carejessness, unthinking routine and 
slu R|d regulations. 

It was. deplorable that people who 
paused, the waste were rarely made to 
account for what they had done. 

ri if U ?ii 4 °i fil S ra P9* is «amined in 

deta I by the Bundestag's audit commit- 

.tee. Last year, most of tlie points raised 
W Q ere accepted by the committee and in 
some cases ministers were told to take 
action. 

: But ^reaucracy seems to have an in- 
exaustible supply of explanations and 


■Vstuttgarter 
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excuses to justify criticised decisions, 
Wittrock said. 1 

As usual, huge government enterpri- 
ses such as the Bundesbahn, Germany’s 
railway system, and the post office come 
under sharp scrutiny. , 

The auditors say the poor, financial 
performance of the Bundesbahn is be- 
cause of faults in the system. ' 

They criticise its failure to adequately 
reduce'spefcial bonuses paid to worked 
Most Workers Continued to be paid to 

annual ™»t rose from 
DM200m to DM350m. 

In the freight car repair division alorte 
addmonai wage, payments cost over 
DM30m. 

. TJ® report recognises that the Bun- 
aesbahn has eliminated some 100,000 
jobs since 1974 but says it could have 
done more. 

Some 2°0 offices could be dona away 
with. Tins would cut the payroll by some 

The auditors also object to the com- 
partmentalised accounting system di- 
viding the operation into three 
One account dealt with government 
operations. The losses were included in 
that account. The Audit Office says the 

of 

readers. 



■ChWctllBf of , 
FWiiaj JfepubH,: 


As a politician I could not 
doyvithout DIE WELT, one 
• ?// r ie ^dtng national 
dallies. Qn its editorial 
pages it offers lts readers a 
complete picture qfpofft- 
W. economic and cultural 
mairsin our country and 
•/lie world. 

WEKr has a clearly . 
d&ned political standpoint. 

and titls is reflected in its , 
leading arilclet Jt offers its 
readers an abundance ot 
wteresilng Information 
mtch L a S a politician, find 
I essential morning reading - 

I Irrespective of whether! * 

I agree with everything rite 

paper says or not. Freedom . 

of opinion i& the hallmark 
I Or a free press and the free 
puess Is one qf the essential 
pillars qf our freedom. 


2®. ,s one Impor- 

tam dally sources qfhifor- ' ! 

mnllnn 


motion. Its wide-ranging 
reporting on economic events 
and expert comments on the 
Inte^rriatlonsiHp of economic 
malrs is a valuable help to 
meformy\toTk. 


m 


furuUsiniiAUIfuti. 


and particularly of Us 
economics section. DIE 

lop ‘ :al 'f aclu ai and 
„ 'did out - exactly what 
oneneeds: « •■ ■ ■ 


VWABHAmeiflE TAP ES ZRITUSQ p 0B 

Decision makers’ 

daily m Germany. 

Sffi&KSS'- 

Sf K? r W S nnaK «T cohfadr 
Hoffibufg 3471 . 


accounting system is rull of problems if 
tor no other reason because the various 
sectors of Bundesbahn operations mesh. 

The huge cost of electrification, for 
instance was charged to the state sector 
>ns, although equally helping the other two 
sectors by cutting energy costs. 

pri- . T ,le * udil 0ffice suggests that the ol>- 
iy’s J ect,ves be clarified before atLempting to 
inie lni Prave the accounting methods. 

Ti 1 ? P osl olfice was accused lack or 
rial “dullness. Several million marks a year 
be- could be saved in the parcels sendee by 
streamlining operations, 
ely Project planning of long-distance tel- 
tt: pPhone exchanges is described as unsat- 

to jsfactory. It had led to .avoidable wrong 
^ investments. . B 

The .auditors also criticise the conti- 
irte " ued rise in the number of postal war- 
r er ers despite the fact that several thou- 
sand jobs could be eliminated. 
n _ Foreign travel by civil, servants has 
00 a ways been . part of the auditors’ coni- 
ng plaints. 

a A . n 1 *“ da y lri P to Japan with siopov- 
ly ers in Hongkong and Bangkok by five 

110 S r ^ ° f thC Federul insurance 
ofilce for white co ,| ar Work L r . u 

v 9 tsed, * * 11 

i- The reason for the trip was the to get 
!io f S miU,0n 0n dnla P rocc ssing instnlla- 

n V lc ^opovers ’’had no official justifi- 
e £ at, °n and the data information could 
have been obtained from the German 
representatives or the Japanese equip- 
ment suppliers. 41 

The armed forces are also criticised 
In one example, three officers of the 
Bumleswehr Medical Corps aged bet- , 
ween *.8 und 32 who had studied medi- 
ae at the expense of the Bundeswchr , 
° ff f0r dis- ‘ 

finch was needlessly awarded monthly 1 

pensions for life or more than DM2,000 * 

Y J W °J| ,ad 8 °!’f inl ° Polite practice. 

Yet each would cdst the gnvernmem c 

about DM800,000 at today’s rates. ■ H 

‘The citizen who worries about old 
age security is bound to be at a loss to fl 

understand that somebody who has 
spent only nine years in the Bundeswehr 

DM? vm 3 d,Sab ” ily pension of about 
DM2,300 a month while earning as a ct 

private practitioner," said Wittrock. m 

Another military criticism was over 
the naval destroyer Schleswig Holstein lis 

SiEtaW wilh ■ s 

st a nation. But someone forgot to take 
soundings in (he p or t of WilhelmsHaven. m . 

b.V'.I lr ° y ' r J is no ‘ fully operational « ' 
and the port had to be dredged at con- S 
siderable cost. The . total waste of tax- ' 
payers money: more ihpn DM500,000. . 

In 1980, the Federal Office for Labour ™ 
Protection and Accident Research ord- V °' 

ered some 50,000 T-shirts bearing a sie- 
cia! insignia at a cqst of DM^OOOO wi! 

DM200 M0 SOld ; The Ch “ 

CmT , re ly,n8 aroUnd i „ "-e Qt \ 

B .^ rrner . In| erior Minister Gerhart thal 

■yp«wrS P 0 P f ed $?*** wi,h 80V 

onhr'his'antem “'“u atranged for pr0 ' 

fl t ® room but also the sports ther 

telex ronm^ *!? ! eIcph0I,e “change, the nam 

.elexroomaud the doonuan, cutlet' of, 

Peter Roller 

(Siunjaner Zeiiung, 23 November I983J 
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Shorten the working week. 
' Bonn advisers say 


Commission ^ EC0N0 ” V 

n P to slisi jorten the \ 

red tape Bonn ad 

' 

headed by Hontt Watr e S / 

Ministry 1 .'^ s “" e sccrela ^l«siiS«i^'*llllnpmplne 

His appointment comest^ 
heels of a report handed lorhif 
rill . 1y MP hferbert u.' T. governments council ul 

p,.': • kn ° w ''. - 

mnrcli nf h en °“ 6h 10 ^fcWie Men, has recommended shor- 

ninrcl, of hurcuucratisation. hours as a way of combining 

The renon wns m^u. r . 


The report was compile^ 
red-tape society which HelmL 
He is to he n member of the n 
mission. -* • w 


m !fr on ‘ - ■ ■ ■ of a 4U-hour 

r Th i,r 3 , 3 -P a * e re Port is ^ rk could help, they say in a report. 
Kepublic s first detailed deicrfe Hk report was generally in favour of 
me tight against red tapehyft( Q cneconomic policies. The current up- 
The chairman of the Bundy*! iishowed that they were sound. 

Josef Strauss, said that Bavarian bewr it warned that the growing 
den- Wamemberg were now swi aimt of interest being paid on go- 
ing the struggle against uninttS 'mA bonowings was eming up loo 
ficialese and redundant laws rii tax, preventing tax from being re- 
gions. tcd.and limiting the capacity to fight 

Strauss, who received the m ^ ployraent ' 
there i$ no patent remedy to «/ Aninority of the council say* Bonn 

forms and regulations in one Mn * ]iM bc 100 * eB,0US nbo,,t reduc * 

^dibt, otherwise the upturn would he 

laid. It said the government should 
Tcmit for the improvement to take 
pad then use the rapidly increasing 


take a hold and then use the rapidly ris- 
ing tax revenues to reduce public debt 
They also said that Bonn must reduce 
the high interest rates that make it more 
lucrative to put money into securities 
than into capital investment. 

Measures to fight protectionism and 
to prevent the financial collapse of some 
developing countries were also urged. 

These reservations cannot be brushed 
aside. The Five Wise Men were again 
unable to come up with a blueprint that 
would reduce unemployment within an 
acceptable time. 

Still, the council optimistically figured 
that the number of jobless could be re- 
duced at the rate of 250,000 a year over 
the next few years. Considering there 
are more than two million people out of 
work at the moment, this is not enough, 
The majority now seems agreed that a 
growth policy alone cannot solve the 


forms and regulations in one ftS 
This could only he achieved 
step. 

Helmrich und fellow MPsiroa 


parties who buck his ; cause ^ T the rap,dlv 

Strauss, saying: “The root ofS.ff“ raue, ° re ? UCB pub ! ,e * l,: 1 bt . 

lent lies in details, and this it ,1®" rEst ™"° ns ™nt™ied were m- 
hus to be attacked " » tins lad ptotectiomsm. Interest 

p were too high and were making it 
w lucrative to put money into sccuri* 
tsmherthan into capitul investment, 
praise in the report was purli- 
■■ intone for the government as i. 
sim. ™ P 7 mCn ' S pl,nl "^ dispelling doubts that might he 

llnd m0l0r ' , “ M iwrasi »li unemployment 
m ®’ i% the winter. 

Helmrich: ’’The states have pi Ills perhaps ironic that u dissenting 
Hun there is much tliiit can be dm mdl member who is an advocate of 
He told Strauss ihul it was non liberal policies should have been 
Bonn to act. The states alone cmH to point to the even greater huv- 
go any further. _ the USA despite its heavy arms 


lem lies in detuils, nnd this in 
has to be attacked.’* 

The paper deals wilh a lot of 
tnils: better relations between 
and civil servunl; more in 
Forms, language assistance foi 


. . .. reached new records in the past few These reservations cannot be brushed 

yenrs, interest rules are extremely high us ‘ de - The Five Wise Men were again 

«nd social spending and nverngc wages unable to come up with a blueprint that 

continue to rise. would reduce unemployment within an 

p : J ‘ Yet three million Americans found acceptable time. 

new jobs this year — something that Still, the council optimistically figured 
lit Bonn government’s council of should not have happened, say the that the number of jobless could be re- 

Economic advisers, known ns The German experts’ theories. duced at the rate of 250,000 a year over 

WisiMen has recommended shor- Bill reality docs not always agree with next ' ew years- Considering there 
roAine hours as a way of combating theory. are “tore than two million people out of 

T * nti Most nf the Five Wise Men still say work at th e moment, this is not enough, 

nsy demands were moderate, even that the main thing is to reduce deficits The majority now seems agreed that a 
ajids by the metalworkers’ union for and wage costs to provide industry with growth policy alone cannot solve the 

h&our week instead of u 4U-hour the incentive to invest in new products unemployment problem. 

: could help, they say in a report. and methods. This would also make it 

u report was generally in favour of profitable for industry to boost its work 

d economic policies. The current up- force. Reasonable 

showed that they were sound. Germany's economic pundits attribute 

iwever it warned that the growing near magic powers to a balanced budget, 

W of interest being paid on go- as if this would eliminate the root of all The Rve wjse Men have therer<)re f 
ml bonowmgs was eating up too evil. the first time called Tor shorter working 

i from being re- Government debt must of course be hours . -n.ey said that even the metal- 
lad lim iting the capnety to fight reduced. Only a Tew SPO and union workers un j on - s demand for a 35 . h011l 

ipioyraen , stulw-arts still urge massive government work week could have positive effects 

mnomyof the council say?. Bonn spending programmes and oppose any given nay moderation. 

iTd not be too zealous about reduc* ails in social spending and government . 

Edit, otherwise the upturn would he aU | , or sick industries th ^“ W,th ° Ul B1V ' nJ 

id. It said the government should #* 0Ullc si ,tj-i nn , .lisvont un ihe lhem J hlnnk chec l uc - 

wait for the improvement to lake , , ro ... . ... „ nun ,^ i„. L . r esi most ar 8 umen,s and lhe w,she ! 

and then use the rapidly increasing . 1 S * ncn ' lllUrL 1 or the work Torcc itseir speak in fovou: 

mme to reduce public debt" 3 payments on borrow., tg. of premature retirement and more flexl 

her reservations mentioned were in- n— payments eat up a lot of tax h] c working time arrangements for indi 

t rates and ptotectionism. lmeresi ; ,nd . ,;,x reductions. They also vidual companies. 

were too high and were making it ! nm * onM s . r ‘ 10,11 * or munocuvrc m et- 'p| !C pi ve wise Men have demonstrat 

lucrative to put money into sccnri* ,nr,s lo P n,vu »* ncw J M,1S - ed a bit of Reulpolilik: their suggestion 

idler than into capital investment. Hui .i minority in the Council say arc feasible. They could defuse the com 

mhe praise in the report was parti- Bonn should not in reducing debt be- mg ruuiid of collective bargaining if ih 

ly welcome for the government as a cause this would put the brakes on up- parlies to it were prepared lo gel ofT th 

8 of dispelling doubts that might be him. beaten track. 

by increasing unemployment lhe dissenters argued that the go- Wolfgang Mauersherg 

^ the Winter. vemilicnl should wait fur the upturn to (llimmiverMihe Altgemeinc. 25 November 19»5 

!(n«rS n », : ... .. .. .. .. 


Reasonable 


The Five Wise Men have therefore for 
the first lime called for shorter working 
hours. They said that even the metal- 
workers union's demand for a 35-hour 
work week could have positive effects, 
given pay moderation. 

This backs the unions without giving 
them a blank cheque. 

Still, most arguments and the wishes 
of the work force itself speak in favour 
of premature retirement and more flexi- 
ble working time arrangements for indi- 
vidual companies. 

The Five Wise Men have demonstrat- 
ed u bit of Reulpolitik: their suggestions 
arc feasible. They could defuse the com- 
ing ruuiid of cullcclivc bargaining if the 
parlies to it were prepared lo gel ofT the 
beaten track. 

Wolfgang Mauersherg 
(lliinmiverbtho Allgeincine. 25 November 1983) 


Horst WntTonschniidl, wjio M . 
commission, wants to comeupwd l 11 15 ™eed u fact lluil America 
first specific proposes next spring . J* 3 ,h , ree per cent growth rate 
He would like lo receive S»B« / 38,11,51 Demuity's one per 
from all purls of society. feiiiU.. u... . 

Woffenschmidl wants teW My been quotin^TO (^r- 
oontber of new reguladons. a^ ?mic tdviMr , „ e y v j dence lha| 

Each Ministry is lo hm b. raimri economic improvement 
commissioner, a senior civil sen* * go hand in hand with low er inter- 
monitor these. ' reduced deficits and moderate 

The commission also warts ty* production costs, 
lish where the cU\?*n ran benefit a , keagan’s decd& h.iu* 


The faces on the council 


lish where the citizen can benefit s 
directly from the deregulation dm*. 

The Interior Ministry is thfokingj 
marily of streamlining building*# 
lions, business provisions and sp» 
fairs. ■ 

Wherever possible, regulation 
hamper investment, employment * 
vocational training are to beelu^ 8 

“Private initiative must be 
with rhore scope as pail of the 
change," says Wafienschmidt; . 

Helmrich and his backers 
of a change: "For 200 
that we could regulate ijfe,u ir£H $jj 
government more and morfiiftSffl 
and controls. =) j 

“Now we have to change 1 ^ 
provide more personal frcedrtMfj 
then faith in the state, im P art ,JSj3 
namism to business and avert h*v| 
of a super-efficient administrBtw 11 ' J 

Martin 

i Hamburger AbendblalU 25 1 


decds huve mulched 
0f ds. Aincnca’s Federal deficit has 


T he Council til licoiutniic Advi- 
ser-t, usually culled ihe l ive Wise 
Men, wus set up 2 U years ago. 

The idea ot ii p;mcl of experts to 
ussess, observe and periodically rc- 
porl on economic developments wus 
first monied in the mid-1950s. 

Main objective was to explore new 
forms nf counselling that would help 
political decision making. 

In 1963, ihe Bundestag unanimous- 
ly established the council by legisla- 
tion. 


Much council member has special- 
ised economic experience and train- 

ing. 

The present members nre Profes- 
sors Olnf Sieverl (chairman), Ernst 
Helmstfldtcr, Hans-Jtlrgen Krupp, 
Kurt Schmidt and Hans Karl Schnei- 
der< 

Council members are proposed by 
the Bonn government and appointed 
by the president, usually for a five- 
year term. 

(.Sdillgartcr Nachrlchlen. 25 November 1983) 


Five Wise Men 
urge caution 
on wage deals 

W age deals should not be too big or 
they will jeopardise growth and 
employment, say the Five Wise Men, or 
Bonn’s council of economic advisers. 

In their latest report they predict that 
gross incomes will rise by 4 per. cent 
next year compared with I per cent' this 
year. 

Incomes from business and capital 
gains would remain high at 8 per cent, 
but this would still be below the 1 1 per 
cent of 1983. 

The report is optimistic and was prais- 
ed for its balance by the CDU/CSU par- 
liamentary group. It expects gro wth next 
year to be between two and a half and 
three per cent and says there should be 
an improvement in world trade. 

It also says that consumer prices will 
remain relatively stable, rising less than 
two per cent, that exports will be up four 
per cent in 1984, and that construction 
investments will rise seven per cent. 

Unemployment would decline during 
next year, though not below an annual 
average of 2.25 million. ■ 

The Five Wise Men have essentially 
confirmed Bonn's economic policy 
course. 

Bonn’s decision to provide- investment 
incentives and cut social and general 
spending was a correct one. 

But they urge: 

• Subsidies cuts; 

• Privatisation of public sector servi- 
ces; 

• Income lax relief and elimination of 
trading taxes; 

• Reduction of wqge costs in real 
terms and no shorter working hours 
through collective bargaining; 

• More free enterprise in environmental 
protection; 

• More self-reliance in the social secu- 
rity sector. 

They say that there is no need for any 
additional economic action, but call for 
a reduction of obstacles to growth and 
for incentives for business. 

The Hamburg-based HWWA Institute 
for Economic Research warns against an 
over-consolidation of the budget. ; 

The German Institute for Economic 
Research, Berlin, considers further cuts 
in government spending to be wrong. 

The Trade Union Federation criticises 
what it calls a wrong austerity policy 
and dismantling, or social security pro-j 
visions. ! 

(Hamburger Abendblart, 24 November 1983)1 
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Who manufactures whal? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send lor quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at tower prices. 

This f$ a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready 

Easy to use. just like an 
encyclopaedia 

Products, including 9.000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier's 

address. 

A telephone number Is listed for;, Qrder direct from us or f r o m 
each supplier. y 0Ur regular bookseller. 

1,400 pages A4, indexed in ‘ 

English and French. ' I r^nl 1 

Price: DM68.16 post free in • 

Germany, DM75 elf abroad. 

DAV-Verlagshaus 
Poslfach 11 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

>: Tel..: (061 51)33p 61 . 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


INDUSTRY 
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Robots, biotechnology 

to get priority 




• SUddeiiischeZeiiiingr ‘ 

S pace, energy, transport, environ- 
nieni, information technology, in- 
dustrial robots and biotechnology are to 
get priority in research promotion. 

Direct research promotion is to be re- 
duced and indirect methods such as tax 
write-offs are to be stepped up. The 
changes would benefit industry by about 
DM300m a year. 

pie new emphasis was announced by 
the government in answer to a question 
in the Bundestag. 

Direct promotion has already been 
reduced in favour of indirect promotion 
in the 1983/84 research budgets. 

The Bundestag was told that govern- 
ment research promotion aims included 
conserving resources, protecting the en- 
vironment, improving living and war- 
king conditions and improving indus- 
trial performance and competitiveness. 

The emphasis would be on promoting 
initiative. 6 

Innovation as a means of remaining 
competitive would be encouraged. 

A pilot project costing DM 1 00m has 
been set up to promote the establish- 
ment of technology oriented firms. 

The government said basic research 


P 


mkisl be' bdosted f," V ; ' ' 
more. That included ■ 
space, energy and ■ ' 

(rahsport research. r ' 4 
Environment priori- ‘ ' ‘J I 
ty would be given to 1 

ecology research. I 

Bonn is interested in : '• • 
increased interna- f- ” 
tional cooperation f?.- Vj 
in information tech- : \| 1 
nology. Its hopes ?L1 
rest on the intended 
European research I 

programme dubbed 
Esprit that would 
combine national 1^1 

and European mea- j||yS 
sures. The govern- 
ment says biotech- 
nology is one or the sraj sB Bk 
key industries of the 
future. The gover- 

nement says, bio- Robots are becor 

technology is one of the key industries 
of the future. 

This area of research would probably 
lead to ruiidamental changes in n wide 
variety or chemical and plmrmuceutical 
production methods. 

A special programme is envisaged to 
enable Germany to keep pace with Ja- 
pan and the USA. 

dpn 

(SOddeutsche Zeilung. [ December 1983) 
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Microprocessf ACE 

shows howtl The European Spacelab takes scientific 
turn a revoJ research out to new frontiers 


-"TV 


... j.jt'r--" ■■■■■■ 

T hC SCCond i,lduslr >al rcvdto if Merbold, a 42-year-old Stuttgart 
M. gear The driving force te physicist and the first non-Amcri- 
Mrst revolution was the sea* ^tronaut, was one of the two pay- 

,nc second w being driven by ^ specialists on the European Spnce- 
ronrocrKKnr ,B| TV- 




Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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r eren „ 

Pour volumes are available; 

North . nd So“| h Arntrit,. 1 72 pp„ DM 22 . 80 . 

Asta/Auairalia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 19.80- 

Europe/USSR. 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Brockhaus, Posff.ch 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


Bobola are becoming more sociable, to* A “^^, ull> . ,, 
Ihe key industries t. m _ 

More dexterous, 

T would probably ? 

SX— more intelligent 

T here are some 30,000 industrial ro- 
bots in use worldwide. More Ilian 60 
ep pace with Ja- P er cent are in the USA and Japan 
Germany has a mere 1 1 per cent. 

n r r. u dP " i By i990 ' there could he 300,000 in use 
ng. [ December 1983) by some estimates. 

._ Robots are becoming increasingly 

dexterous and intelligent. 

Munich’s Produclronicu 83. the inter- 
national industrial electronics show 
demonstrates this. 

Bonn has set aside »M35Um to pro- 
mote the use of industrial robots and 

a help German manufacturers catch up. 

Robots are rapidly becoming capable of 
replacing humuns in assembly work and 
transportation. 

Sensor technicians are constantly in- 
venting devices. J 

Today’s robots can actually see by TV 
cameras, and they will soon he able to 
dip into a crate ful of different parts and 
pick what they need. 

The automated assembly line cquip- 

™ em S . h ?nn m Munich can Process bet- 
ween 1,500 and 50,000 items an hour. 

^._ equ,pmcnt costs between 
DM150,000 and DM500,000. 

^ exhibition reveals just how fast 
erence the technology in developing. Items hail- 

eouenev «« “ 8 breakth rough at the last Produc- 

q y tronica two years ago are out of dale. 

Fnedolin Engclfried 

J0Urneys (bltlrnberger Nachrichien. 1 1 November 1983 , 


ro processor. 1 

Just how it has taken own* 
mo nst rated at the Interkmnanfc 
m Dflsseldorr. It is the worlds k 
trade fair in its field. ^ 

The focal point at this exhibit 
production automation. Using NC: 
merically controlled) machinm, 
matron into its own in therm* 
of varying numbers of unlike pot 


PUSIUII- 

U commander of the ninth shuttle 
fen was experienced US nstronuut 
k Young. 

[ aerospace industry in 1 1 Euro- 
g countries spent 10 years develop- 
building, eqoipping and otherwise 
ligupSpacelab. 

lis the first genuinely reusable scicn- 
isork stalion ever to go into orbit. 


li Fwnlwffl V 6 iiMimicrs oi unnxe proi more station ever to go imo oroii. 

which means making bits and pi® inty of research has been done in 
mVmBbR ^is sort of manufacturing dam? «,on board the US Skylab or the 
tPtiuio: dpui cx Peeled to grow at between tit utSalyut stations, for instance. 

ner :i ui»nr i' l„h. _i- : 


ccnl :| Year. Me bulk of new scientific findings 

Automation systems dependant « been gratcred on unmanned mis- 
robots and NC’ machinery. Dmu s by satellites and space probes, 
robots is expected to grow 30 perc" kylab was merely a converted rocket 
y car p. Ike Salyui stations are by no 

Industry is still faced with (be p esas well designed und equipped ;i* 
lem of robots und unemployinnt fliab. 
rationalisation is the only way ink ie European facility hus a wide 
can remain competitive. So drain® $ of newly developed instruments 
is the only way to safeguard joh board, and an enormous amount of 
create new ones. otysnd effort have gone into Spacc- 

The industrial future will depsl mtr the past decade, 
only on the extent to which it cans tie height of development 2.tllW 
prepared lo use new technologies.! Mans, engineers, scientists amt 
also depend on its ability to keep? (aland managerial staff were work- 
in tnc development of new (ton tmthe project. 

1 TI1mT i r u totflimsin II l;unipi.Mii cuiin- 

•v Yrn i C will; L vcn.uif, 

mire'w .S." I Cq, " P ^ 5 ^ r “J "Mu™ of which cusc.i 

lUilablc iiiachmery with NCasajt bis headaches. 

JO |>er cent in this country. L., Mnnn ' . ... 

Ciermuiiy’s industry hud 3.500 irf member cm/ S . U| ' P 'l 51 , hy , [ IC 
is of the end of 1982. Japan bid* spean Snace Appm “ ?' * lc 

linn 10,000 and the USA 9,000. P “ Aeenty * hud ,u bc P«« 
So far, the most important mkn? ^ . 

essor developments have cosack 000 milw «hii 8 - 8C ^ 3rtu,,K,nk,ni or 
he USA and Japan. Eurape'smn “'“■*^'"8 cnmponeim i.. 

!en!n y nd“" m "' “ ^-^ikCwVohtTa" 

"Europe's industry will ha«w 

major efTort to fill this ^„ G " many 

irkama President Hans Hab««*E er J *" ° f L the bl »- The re- 
Industry is therefore bound I to *fcers ofEsa. ** V the ° lhcr 1H 


prepared to use new leclutologirri* 
also depend on its ability to k«f|> 
in the development of new deem 
components. 

A great deal of catching upisaw 
ry; Japan lias equipped 45 percesd 
■suitable machinery with NCasip 
20 per cent in this country. 

Ciermauy’s industry had 3,500 rf 
as of the end of 1982. Japan hid* 
than 10,000 and the USA9,00a 
So Tar, the mast important mitff 
cessor developments have cooc& 
the USA and Japan. Europe’s 
dustry can meet only a fraction d* 
demand. 

“Europe’s industry will haveio® 
a major effort to fill this gap,"^ 
terkama President Hans Haberraa 1 
Industry is therefore bound to 1 
come the Bonn Research Ministry'* 8 



wine me ounn acscHrai Pa ab c n .i ^ . , „ , . 

idea for the promotion and dewbf* tsmoeuvrino i n e °J . ,ndc P cn ' 
of microelectronics and informattei* ^ * ... J space. It is merely 

communication technologies. Pbayorihe tnoII 1 u l ° l J cst,c in ,hc 
(Mandelsbiail, it bay is about I me- 

— " E Ja r tr « w,dc - Spawlab 

^ient. ^ h 2 manncr of scientific 
■ ^ MerihS?rf r ° r “ bou 1 70 «peri- 

atisi. g Jj° J and lbree American 

^tfa^d n R nu L,C J ,cnhcr ^- 0wen 
Robert A. R. Parker. 

SmS- 13 main,y ° r *w« pans: 

%w kin shin ? Wherc lhe astronauts 
« as it were, and 
kts,'' known as intrumeni 

5%s Sir*' in6trum «n^ such as 
•Pflent are ^ anlennas and other 
directly exposed to space 

1^ 

« iuai’j*™™' 1 ' 1 * and experi- 

*sl raY,il b j a / d s P a «lab for iu 

" 1 . the n« n ' 0n tbe pallets and 

(Cartoon: sdireuwri d« 1: 1,6 Pressurised cabin. • 
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Over 70 expcriinoms arc planned, in- A number of experiments in scanning 
clmling about 60 for European princi- the earth’s surface will be of direct and 
pals and the remainder for American, practical benefit. 

Canadian and Japanese clients. The German Aerospace Research Es- 

Thc materials laboratory fitted nm by tahlishment (DFVLR) lius microwave 
Messcrschmili-MOlkow-Miohm can be remote sensing experiment on board to 
used lor a wide range of experiments measure ocean swell and terrestrial heat 

with new mem I .illnvs in /t'm vrnvilv. emission. 


with new mciul alloys in zero gravity. emission. 

i arge crystals tb.it are imporinm for A special camera has also been desi- 
the electronics industry can he grown gned lor use in helping to improve sur- 
arlifici.illy Special experiments in liquid veyingof the Earth, 
physics can he carried out. The 70-odd experiments subdivide 

Hie biological laboratory likewise into five main groups: astronomy and 


physics can be carried out. 

Hie biological laboratory likewise 
makes a wide langc of experiments pos- 
sible. Ultrasonic probes to observe co- 
ronary arteries and the changes they un- 
deigo aie lo be tested, for instance. 

litis is an experiment from which 
"terrestrial" cardiography could well 
benefit Other tests relate lo eye uml 
brain research 

Mien there are botanical experiments 
lo determine, say, litiw plants grow in 
zero gravity, while it is Imped lo learn 
more iibmii the relationship between 
weightlessness, the veslilmhir organ in 

...... .....I 
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.solar physics, ntqmsphcric physics and 
terrestrial observation, plasma physics, 
bio -sciences, materials research and 
process engineering. 

As many experiments will be in pro- 
gress simultaneously there will be nn 
enormous How of scientific data that 
was originally to he relayed to ground 
control via two new satellites. 

Only one of the two is now available, 
so not all data will be relayed. “Exact 
analysis has shown," payload specialist 
Merhnld says, “that this one satellite is 


(lie inner ear and (lie brain. good enough for many experiments. 

One aim of this sci of trials is to learn “Bui there arc exceptions. They In- 
more about space sickness, which is si- elude the experiments in connection 
milar in its symptoms to seasickness. wilh the vestibular organ of the inner 

Scientists also hope to make headway ear. This major end extremely important 
in solar research Various telescopes, experiment will be mode much more dif- 
Ciimerjs and detectors are on the pallets ficult." ... 

to gel a belter view of the Sun and stars Speaking before the mission went 
than is possible from terrestrial observu- ahead, he said a further delay might 
tones. have been considered if the other satel- 








Dr Off Mtftwtt aloft, th*fir*t European to ffy on sn American space ml *^; dpaJ 


Six astronauts went up In the ninth 
space shuttle flight with Columbia. In- 
cluded was the llrat non -American on 
an American flight, Dr Ulf Merbold, a 
payload specialist. Commander of the 
operation Is Moon landing veteran John 
Young, His place Is together with pilot 
Brewster Shaw In the cockpit (l). There 
are three sleeping berths (2). Mission 
specialists Owen (Harriott and Robert 
Parker as wall as payload specialists 
Merbold and Byron Llchtenberg can 
float along an air-filled tunnel (4} Into 
the European Space Agency’s Spacelab 
(5) that Is moored In the open loading 
bay (3). Planned were 72 scientific ex- 
periments. A palette (8) Is fitted out 
with 30 various types of instrument, A 
window (6) and an airlock (7) are to 
enable photographs aqd measurements 
to be taken. The wings (9) are lor 
powerless landing approaches. The 
main motors (10) use solid fuel. Stee- 
ring Jets (11) help maintain stability. The 
mein manoeuvring motors (12) are used 
to brake the craft Immediately before 
the return to earth. 

< Diagram: H- Overling/ Die Zeii) 

lile could have been pul into orbit wi- 
thin six months or so. 

Spacelab faced a serious risk or fail- 
ure by relying on only one satellite. The 
risk seems if anything to have increased 
now the remaining satellite has started 
giving trouble. 

One of its two dish antennas to re- 
ceive signals from Spacelab and relay 
them to the ground station has broken 
down. 

Since not all data can be stored on 
board or radioed directly back to the 
Earth, scientific data seem sure to be 
lost. 

Difficulties In relaying data are not 
the only problems that beset the project. 
Blast-ofT so late in the yettrMs meteoro : 
logical repercussions. 

A number of experiments connected 
with charting the surface of the Earth, 
for Instance, stand to suffer from the 
cloud coVer. 

So Nasa has offered to rerun experi- 
ments affected in this way on a further 
mission next year (but not vVith a Ger- 
man astronaut on bohtd). 

The expense is yet annother draw- 
back. The Spacelab D-l (Deutschland 1) 
mission, which is scheduled to carry out 
mainly German experiments in 1985, 
will cost DM400m. 

The maiden (light will have cost less. 
The ■ Americans have agreed to foot 
rotighly half the bill. 

Ana to! Johansen 

' (Frankfurter Allgrinefne Zeltung, 
fflr Deuttchland, 36 November 1983) 
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The documentary returns 
to the world of work 


m.4 

m 


A 1 5-yea r-o Id film by Wilhelm Bittorf 
was the surprise at this year's Duis- 
burg film festival, the seventh annual re- 
view of documentary films in the Feder- 
al Republic of Germany. 

™ s e ntitJed Bring Your Heads 
Wdh You. The Ruhr in (he Aftermath of 
the Coal Age. 

It showed in an exemplary manner 
now radical, how vivid and how striking 
i in Us use or montage techniques a do- 
cumentary can be when it uses the aes- 
i thetic form of the feature film. 

There were shots of collieiy managers 
marching past, their faces frozen by the 
camera to reveal (he telltale scars of 
sword-fighting students’ fraternities. 

There were shots of workers on the 
march, of their Shoes and their ties 
everything you don’t otherwise get to 
see," the director put it. 

To this day his film is an interesting 
example from the history of the political 
; documentary in Germany. 

1 It was resurrected in Duisburg and 
can be seen to have links leading to the 
present and the cinematic treatment of 
tne crisis or modern working life. 

Automation and computerisation and 
new technologies on the production sec- 
tor are busy bring about a complete 
change in the world we live and work in 
and-many films shown in Duisburg were 
made in response to this phenomenon. 

Documentary film-makers are show- 
ng renewed interest in the working 

Ti. I?"? Breloer ' 8 ™ documen- 
tary The Book Machine, for instance 
demonstrates the progressive industrial!- i 
sahon of the arts in book production. ( 

. 1116 ?" nler s art ns Practised since the t 
days of Gutenberg, the inventor or the 
priming press, is fast being replaced by 
fire microchip ^ lhC vlsual display r 

Compositors have become datu min- 2 

The hn^H PUt K riSed pholosc,tin £ units. 

The book has become a mass-produced a 

fhcap product designed for immediate “ 
consumption. n 

r na8 'f al B 'rtelsmann\ ihc " 

publishing giant, demonstrates how 
people handle cheap reading matter in P 

America. Once they.have read a page of 81 

8 b °° k ' he . toy simply tea? i? out pl 
and throw it away. 

The companies that run the book ma- 81 
phme feel obliged to keep the book as a ‘ y 
product ime competitivf; in the market, f ' 

mtb the result that output steadily in-’ a | 

“ n ° S “ b - ieC ‘ in B"' 5 kin «l of ld 
E™ 8 v argU ' 5 wri,cr Hans Magnus 
(n? £ nabe - rs ,f r J" an lntervie w with dire'c- di 
(or Heinnch Breloer. That is why it can <° 
be survived. t hj 

But a niche at the rear of progress as sei 

ffial‘ Pr,Vlie8e,e “ rV * dror ^ i »- S 

th C1 u ire D ^ utri ^ u ^ in Jher .film Gettins reB 

trah H 6r n i \ im P rcssioni stic por- 
. h sma 1 1. Hamburg engineering rec 

nrS«' h0WS thal nicl,cs ^ st *H Mist in the fro 

production process. ( ^ e 

faCt0ry .,f he featu res engineers I 

nd designers still beavering away with ed i 
workers at one-off devices or proto ofs 

types, including really original ideas. keh 

ic 9 ^ Ca,Iy ™ 0U * h ' m ?chinery Inti 

Ihe n.fr by Cf ^r Sm ? n ia <?°perption for cm 

the purpose of further rationalisation. one 

In dealing with the working world do- t, 

cumeptary film-makers are in many ca- Tam 


ses chronicling dying methods of pro- 
duction and labour. 

Heinrich Breloer’s outline of the 
changes the jobs of printers and compo- 
sitors have undergone makes this point 
particulary clear. 

Sorrow at the disappearance of sen- 
sual and specific forms of work is appa- 
rent in all the films shown. 

The film-makers are also often at a 
loss what to make of the political and 
trade union disputes over the new tech- 
nologies. 

Cinema as a medium of writing ever- 
yday history and recording traces of his- 
tory has always been a main feature of 
the Duisburg festival. 

It was interesting to note that video 
groups, who put in a first appearance at 
Duisburg last year, are now into regio- 
nal presentation and historical research. 

A West Berlin video group put toge- 
ther a picture of everyday life in the Ber- 
lin borough of Schflneberg between the 
Weimar Republic and the Third Reich 
by means of biographical interviews. 

Under German Soil is the title of a vi- 
deo documentary made by a Freiburg 
group who establish a link between war- 
time history and the "pre-war” present. 

P rofessor Ungsfeld or the Munich 
Ji m and TV Drarlamn ......I J >;■ 


The film is set in a mountain tunnel 
near Uberlingen on Lake Constance that 
was drilled by forced labour during the 
war and used at the end of 1944 to relo- 
cate ordnance factories. 

In this selfsame tunnel a keen civil de- 
fence worker is now busy practising for 
■ emergency with technocratic perfec- 
tion. 

Films about the pence movement from 
various viewpoints were the third keyno- 
te of the festival. 

There were scenes of Ihc blockade of 
the nuclear weapons depot at Gross- 
engst ingen an shots of the ritualised rc- 
ationship between demonstrators uml 
the police. 

The entries on this suhjcct included 11 
TV documentary by Wilhelm Bittorf, a 
super-8 film by a TUbingen group and a 
videotape from Freiburg. 

Given that the peace movement seems 
to be constantly in the news at the mo- 
ment it is easy to forget that it too has a 
history. 

In a deliberately polemical and pro- 
vocative manner the Freiburg group at- 
tempts to outline this history in a film 

entitled A Word Can be a Caricature: 
Peace. 

Tlie mere title shows that both seman- 
tically and politically the word is not ns 
clear-cut as it could be. 

The videotape montage take a histori- 
cal look at (his state oraffnirs and shows 
thm far from peace-loving politicians 
hnve been known to use the word for 
warlike purposes. 
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Reporter who pioneered 
photo journalism 






A scene from 'Auf Den Drakfo, 
(Getting the Hang of It), a ftj 
entry from Claire Doutrlaiu; ui 
this Schrader of Hamburg. 

(Photo: DuiibuipiRj 

Duisburg doesn't bother wilhiv 
lition for prizes and awards. 1% 
ever the festival was n forum of a 
discussion on the aesthetic and pd 
conditions of documentaiy-mdq 
a seismograph of the culiuralaiij 
cal climate in Germany. 

Klaus GmA 
( I lunniiVcrMrliL 1 Allgemelnt, IgNcwiSe 


■ r . i . mu muii 

-A film and TV academy would like to 
‘ e 6 lhe annual competition between 
1 European film academies an interconti- 
nental evenL 

. He would very much like to see en- 
tries from overseas, especially as the 
competition (the organisers constantly 
en plia StS e that j t 1S a festival) is ’ 
with the viewing public. 

This yenr 8,000 people ntlcndcd, 3,000 
more Ihiin last year. Last yenr 16 acade- 
mics submitted entries; this year it was 

Film academy students and staff from 
all over Europu come to Munich, and 
not just for the festival but to compare 
notes with each other. 

It is doubtful whether any further ex- 
pansion would be advisable. Greater 
anonymity might hamper the parlici- 
pants readiness to engage in debate. 

Technical and financial conditions 
and selection procedures differ too wide- 
ly from academy to academy to make in- 
ferences from work shown in Munich 
about the standard of young European 

identified 61 ^ Tendencies at most can bc 
J. L “J fas ’ ,h £ ■"•rapid failure of a young 

(Onf w n i R - C " hard MOnster,s Dorado 
One Way), j S reminded by everything 

th« goes on around him of films he ha? 

? thC MuflIch 

r^Mir hBre he v,ew that whatever 
real life may get up to, the screen has al- 
ready been there. 

Anything that can possibly be resur- 
rected rs trundled out of the mothballs: 
from the musical to the gangster film to 
tne period and costume piece. 

ls quoted, parodied, copi- 
ed that has ever made film history. Lack 
of self-confidence seems to be a more II- ' 

fntrn?° 1,V r i° r ^ Qp P roach than arty ' 
mention of dealing with famous prede- , 

«« er t 0 arrive at a style of. | 

Take Csucsu es Rottenbiller, a film bv t* 
Tamas Tolmar from Budapest. It care- 


li 

“ Polish entries 
steal the 

; Munich show 

fully and effectively tells the tale iff ( |, ti 
break-up of a mediocre bar combo. 

Yet Tolmur is unable to resist the 
temptation to resort to the costume dc- 
cor nnd lighting of the film nnir. 

i he intensity iff the story is sacrificed 
[or the sake of the nostalgic charm of 
treneheonts and overflowing ashtrays in 
poorly-lit bars. ' 

wh?rh rm L° - ( ? n l Wuy) ' ,hc nim with 
which Reinh.ard Mflnsccr graduated 

from the Berlin film and TV ncademy, is 

an example of how close everyday life 

fiims Conie t0 ,hc cliches of s,ereot yp e t I 

M ° f Che8p sen 5«IIo- 

h? ■. fr S C L S ' 77,6 ,ronic but careful and 
detailed description of alternative nar- 
row-mindedness in Berlin alone would 
enough to make the film worth see- 

wi rr r - ,d ? lso arford 10 d ^pen S e 

whirh h tS s Pectocular showdown toward 
wh ch the plot inexorably heads and let 
U just be narrated and discussed. The 
tension would still be there. 

Entnes similar in subject matter but 
u' e J. ed H hyd'fferem schools were com- 
bined by the organisers to make up pro- 

?he wTnd S abartt ’ Gone ^ 

theWmd, Modern Times and the like. 

The entries from Lodz arrived late 

nil shown en bloc as bela («i 

thS ey ™ d ° ut t0 be ,he s,are of 

, ?f ud ® nts sl the Lodz film academy 
reality 01 WUh * hC ciriema bul with Polish 

a, ! USi0ns fail t0 «« across to 
people onty , superficially; . acquainted 
wi h conditions in :Poland* and maybe 

T° n ^ hand ’ BuUhc fi,ms cer- 
tainly get across to their public 

The entries were all i„ black and 


while hut outshone the rest in pa 
expression and conveyed g sti&j 
pression of what ii feels like loi 
Poland today. 

One of the main aims of rbelk 
competition is to lake care not ^ 
the documentary, which isfeliMj 
he assigned equal importance lob 
tu re. 

But this year very few enirinai 
Jo serai ch. Most were mere ports 
individual people presented in* 
form manner. 

Scenes are strung together by a 
lion while the lending chart® 
talcs from his or her life olT-scrw 
Tlie film-maker lies low, 
audience In doubt about his n't*? 
and basically failing to justify hisd 
of this particular topic. 

The most interesting docunwu*) 
year was C'hzopcy, by Maciej ft? 
from Katowice, the tale of a 
phans who earn their living by ibA 
money-changing and relax withd* 
in their spare time. 

The most interesting trick /ii*' 
Night Club, by Jonathan Hodgss* 
the Royal College or Art, I' on J^ ( 
In scenes with the spontaneity®,* 
sketches he expresses his astonisb* 
at the absurd behaviour people 
the moment they set foot in a.dto* 
Entries ranged from three-® 1 
shorts to films that look almost 
evening, so the jury this time 
awards. u 

The best short film was Ja J ko ^ 
rota Kedzicrzuwsky from 
feature film was Zizi, by Aitih h® 
of Hungary. i 

The jury felt the best oveiJjP 
gramme of entries submitted t" 6 - 
was from the Brussels fil* ^ 
The prize was supplied by 
winner, the Royal Academy ®: 
London. ; 

It was a wax reproduction « 
Hitchcock's right hand from M ' 
Tussaud’s. .. r. ; c j 

C/audii*** 
(SOddeuische /eiiung, 11 


S 920s, the face of Gcrmnn illus- 
(oiirnalism changed. Photogrn- 
me a means or telling n story 
finely a means of illustrating 

nt^d world became a subsulia- 
p(cture. | This was the birth of 
Koto-journalism. 

vanguard pf the pioneers who 
iange was Felix H. Man, who 
celebrated his 90lh birthday. 
io forces were essential parts of the 
ijpuinalism; One was the editors of 
fading illustrated magazines of the 
K.Psul Feinals and Stefan Lorant of 
htker liluitriene Presse and Karl 
jrffof Berliner Ulustrierte Zeifung. 

Ha other was the small group of ro- 
ws who came to make photographic 
t My: Erich Salomon, the Gidnl bro- 
siAndii fiertesz, Martin Munkusci. 
Ibo, Alfred EisenstBdt — and Felix 
Mu. ' ' 

They were professional plioitigraphcr-. 
iiool a formal training. Must had 
« to university and Salomon, Tim 
N.Paiil Wolff and Hans ftdhm were 
fo ■ 

Illy were at ease in the salons of the 
rid. They got on splendidly with the 
Eaaof art and politics and conversed 
pty in several lunguugc*. 

Iky were neither stranger* nor inva- 
hia the top echelon, ’I hey were p.ui 

Jjy created family photographs iff 
fad history, marked by iminntc> wi- 
^indiscretion. 

^ photographs were ilillcrcm 
pa lhe customary photographs of \|aic 
events. 

l^ JiQncbncr lUustrtate /Vr^r 
ft JOO.OOO) carried Man's tiiM lull 
r® report Frauenkongre>s or worn- 
licongress. 

JJjncame his master stroke- the c.v 
PJ^gjaph or a late August 1929 iv 
« fler/wipii 1/lusiriene shuwed Cier- 
a ™reign Minister Ciusuv Sliest - 
Chatting with the 
J^Ambassador Count Zcch. 

S/ y - Wh0g01 on lhe cover of ""■ 

^/nerre (weekly circ. 1.6m, had 

Bn,il 1,33 '*>»k via, 

i8iue ,,r ih «« 
5 tthn 8 h Z !T eS ' UkC P ht>l ° 

^ Gcm,a ^ w hcn Hiller came to 

Sigismund 

hftrbiM 8 F 9j' b,Jrg (Brei5Bau * ° ft 3u 

kuS f,om hi »h school in 
d,ed M «nd an history in 

*2;^ In whic ^ he served 

biek in i« J c C k nUnucd h ta- s,u «Iiw in 

^n fi S hC,T,0 .!' <d tecktoBc'. 
■3K ? “ 5an Orator for ^ 
? S a P^tographcr 

[ ^ rusj ^ to free-lancing. 
&^nol apa|C ' wlhfo “r-pagc 

&? ,, "» e paSv*iii awnt fr ° m prwcn ** 

-l ybe «UKofihe equip- 


In 1924, the l .cica ushered in the aye 
of the hand camera with a film formal of 
24 x 26 mm. 

Hut Ihc original lenses did not yet 
have the same power to puss light us to- 
day’s have. This made it impossible to 
lake i minor photographs without artifi- 
cial light. 

Yet this was exactly what the photo 
reporters of (his time sought. They want- 
ed to work unobtrusively without the 
subject being aware of the camera. 

As a result, people like Man preferred 
to use the glass plate camera Ermunox 
made by Frncinunn Co. in Dresden. The 
Ermanox used 4.5 x 6 cm plates with an 
Ernostar 1:2 lens which was later im- 
proved to 1:1.8, a sensational piece of 
equipment at the time. 

Even so, indoor photographs still call- 
ed for exposures of 1/2 to I second. 
This meant that a tripod had to he used. 

l or outdoor photographs. Man ten- 
ded to rely on the Nctlcl-Contcssa, a 6 x 
M cm pl.iic camera with a 1 :2.K lens. 

It was not until his major reports from 
abroad that he switched to a l.eicu in 
|‘H2. 

Work with a plate camera required 
particular skill Unlike today, the photo- 
grapher could not shoot a series of 40 or 
50 photographs and then pick the best. 

Since his supply of plates was limited, 
lie had In pick exactly the right moment 
for each shot, f li.it meant being directly 
intuited. 


L otte Msiicr, pmhablv the leading au- 
thority im German films, has died in 
Paris at age of 87. 

Fi-tiicr, a Merlin Jewess, was horn m 
ISUt» She fied to I r.ince when die N.i/is 
came In power hi 1*1.13. 

This small, frail -looking tvuinuu was u 
i liln an*l hislori.nl of such importance 
(hut all tiermaii film -makers on lhe way 
iti the top were influenced by her. 

Werner Herzog, Wim Wenders, Vol- 
ker Svhiandorfl, Herbert Achiernhusch 
and stores of niliers were constant visi- 
tors to her home in the Paris suburb of 
Neuiily. 

Her pupils were the young film ma- 
kers who regarded themsclve.% as a gene- 
ration wiih neither fathers nor heroes. 
They came to her. learned first hand and 
became the legitimate heir* of FAV. 
Murnau, fritz Lartg and Cj.W. Pabst. 

What were Eisner's achievement? If 
it hadn't been for her, many hundreds of 
silem films would have been destroyed 
by the Nazi*. Among those rescued, 
were many masterpieces from the 1920*. 

She wa* film critic, publicist and au- 
thor of mumographt on Fritz Lung, F .W. 
Muituu and Germany's exprevdonur si- 
lent movies which she analysed in the 
light of German history of literal tire and 
ideas. ■ 

Her book 7Ae Hturucd Screen is now 
one of the standard works on early film 
history. 

She had long been regarded as the liv- 
ing encyclopedia of classical German 
film Werner Herzog said, she was the 
moral arbiter of the new generation of 
film-makers. 

Since the death of Henri Langlois *he 
h*» been something akin to the world's 
cinematic eonsaence, said Herzog. 

LangliK* was the legendary head of 
the Pari* Cinematheque, the world's 



Blackpool, England, 1949. From Man's Photographist! bus 70Jahran, 


The story to be told was always more 
important than the personal attitude or 
the photographer. As a result, the pho- 
tographers or the late 1920s never de- 
veloped a “personal style." Every sub- 
ject was depicted in the form that suited 
it best. 

Apart from Salomon, who specialised 
in photographing famous contempora- 
ries and important conferences, every 
reporter was equally at home with any 
suhjecl. 

Man’s work, for instunce, covered 
such everyday stories ns the cross sec- 
tion of ii Rerlin apartment house or the 
plight of the Silesian weavers along with 
photographs of VIPs. 

He did society reports as ably as his 
famous 1921 scries on Mussolini. He la- 
ter euncenirulcd primarily on artists. 


Film authority 
Lotte Eisner 
dies at 87 



Lotto Eisner . . . guru ol a generation of 
directors. IPbolo: Suddealichcr Yeriag) 

most famous film archives, where many 
of today’s greats learned their craft, and 
for many years a friend of Eisner. 

They met in 1933, when Eisner fled to 

^Eisner graduated as an archaeologist. 
Her career as a Berlin film critic was 
brief and extremely effective. _ 

The Nazi daily Vd/kischer Bcobachtet 
commented on her review or C//? pt»(P- 
oison Gas): "When the heath »«• 
head will be the first to roll. She took 

the night train to Paris 


After the war, which he spent in Lon- 
don, he started collecting lithographs. 
He has written on the history of this art 
form and edited albums Of it. | 

After moving to Rome in 1972, he be- 
came a reporter on cultural events' for 
Die Welt and continued to take photo- 
graphs. 

The large volume published to mark 
his 90tli birthday ( Photographien a us 70 
Jahren or 70 years of photographs) de- 
monstrates a fact hi? contemporaries of 
the late 1920s were not conscious of : Fe- 
lix Hi Man speathekded modern, photo 
journalism. Peter Ditmar. 

, (Die Well. 29. November 1983) 


Felix H. Man, Photographlon aua 70 Jahren, 
Schlrmer/Moael, Munich, 2B8pp, DM49,80. 


For her, the CfnSmathOque began 
When she helped Lnhglais sort Out the 
scripts and programmes in his suitcases 
and started viewing the films that were 
piling up In the bathtub. 

The days of German occupation were 
dramatic. Langlois took the copies or 
films he wanted saved from thfe Nazis to 
her hideout. 

Lotte Eisner was lucky to escape de- 
tection. She saved the film Kuhle Wnm- 
pe, and with Langlois' help, also saved 
director Slatan . Dudow, whom the 
French had interned as a communist. , 

After 1945, she continued io work as 
an archivist at the Cinematheque, even- 
tually become the high priestess of the 
art of film. . ’ 

Her books were essentially an. atr 
tempt to familiarise Ftanc$'S young di- 
rectors with the classical German cine- 

(ita . 1 r 

Her works hear the stimp of sens iti vi'-- 
ty, sound research training and sweep- 
ing cbmpatalive studies. . . , 

It Was ribe wfro drew atteblidri to th^ 
sigriifidnde fOr period itlnls ol" the Aus- 
trian stage director Max Reihharot. - . 

And Wks she wiio . time ' and again 
stressed the injpdriaince of. technique lit 
film 'making, Especially in such expres- 
sionist works as Robert Wtn t^ pabihet 
of Df Callgari. 1 ; 

1 What made this so interesting was 
that Wiene later ! had great |rouble talk- 
ing the set 'designers into'agreejng to his 

ideas' on style. ' !];.!. L^r : 

Lotte Eisner now livis only in metno- 

rieiand in her books. 11 l! j • 

And her altitude that stopped her 
condemning a film ogl of hand C No 
film can be so bad that the re"s no thing 
good that can be said ahoiit it'’) Is also 
g 0ne , '■ - ■ Brigltto Desahn 

' (K&lher Sudt-Aiaelger. 1 29; -NovimbeY 1983) 
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CJince April 1982 clouds of sulphuric 
k-7acid swirling around in the stratos- 
phere have reached a concentration not 
observed for decades. 

They hail from the eruption of El 
Lnichon, a Mexican volcano. 

Meteorologists, volcanologists and 
climatologists all over the world have 
followed their progress with keen inter- 
est. 

They are a textbook example of the 
effect on the climate of sulphurous vol- 
canic activity and can possibly be used 
in weather forecasting. 

For some years many climatologists 
nave been forecasting a continuai in- 
crease in the carbon dioxide count in the 
atmosphere. 

, Caused by the combustion of fossil 
fuels (coal and oil), it reduces the radia- 
tion of heat from the earth. 

! Views differ on .the extent to which 
this carbon dioxide is absorbed by the 
oceans, but the increase curren t !y record- 
ed should be enough to boost the earth’s 
surface temperature by about 0.05 de- 1 
grees centigrade a year. ’ 

Tin's effect may, however, be more s 
than offset by a reduction in surface 
temperature paused by volcanic eruo- 1 
tions. F a 

They emit sulphuric compounds into ll 
the atmosphere which oxidise as sulphu- 
r;c acid and orbit the earth as aerosol " 
clouds of sulphuric acid droplets c 

This aerosol reflects solar radiation fj 
and thus reduces the temperature on the 
earth s surface. oi 

rt is an effect that in principle has , v . < 
been known to exist forages, but no-one l !' 
knew for sure what its magnitude was or r,i 
what individual factors influenced the 
effect of a volcanic eruption on the cii- ejl 
mate, 

So climatologists and volcanologists "I 
^delighted when on 28 March ?982 ( 

along inactive volcano in Mexico, El V 

Chichon, suddenly erupted. thi 

It sent substantial quantities of su l- on 
phur compounds soaring into the stra- 
tosphere to altitudes of nearly 30 km, or co ' 
—u mi|es. 

rt „ T !? e erup,l0n was observed by satellite vtM 

iZ p * S f- mC day ’ While ,hc Progress of I 
the eruption cloud was followed world- res 
wide from the start, » 

Nasa, the US space ugency, sent U-2 tha 

Ui r Craft ,,p !7 limes lQ 851 

collect samples of the atmosphere. In soli 

b£n° UmneS Sampl6S Were It,ken b y out 
This wa$ the method used by the Max P \i 
*— ■ «■ * 

and" "‘^^■ropcan 8 cou ntrfcs ^'he^ro- 

bnascl md“ er0 n Dl C , lpllds was fo!lo «' ed a, tl 
ny ijser-radar reflection readings • 

. The sulphuric acid clouds were re 

sponsible for magnificent pink and pur- d ‘n 

Sink nXcUds SUnSe ‘ S and 8 ‘™"S h? 

fiefe 

The hydrogen sulphide quickly oxi. ^ 
S * SUlphur diox ide and then to E™ 1 

Sulphuric acid is hygroscopic in • Fl ’ 
other words, it attracts water. Clouds of £? 1 
sulphuric acid droplets with a water b f ha 
content of about 25 per cent formed atmo 
aerosol that Is still ofbitS^h 5 So 
ter repeated eniptions by the volcano, P*™ 1 
The clouds of sulphuric acid have lar- LTf 1 

ge/y spread round the northern hemis T ‘ 
s P i 1 ' r r e - ^ ere lf,eir .M appears to be 

Kerpbr tsrthanoverih ' sou - ^ 

r ?; !y Clear obse ™tions on the dZ ! 
effect, ofthe erupt.on hsve been made coS 
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Volcanic eruptions key to 
keeping earth cool 

I ho In.ti'ti.t. . r 1. ■ . _ 


; b y ‘ he Institute of Atmospheric Envi- 
ronmental Research in Garmisch, Bava- 
ria. 

The institute’s director, Professor R. 
Reiter, und his staff have noted (hut the 
mass of the particles suspended in the 
stratosphere has increased at least ten- 
fold, according to laser-radar readings 
taken between March 1982 and Febru- 
ary 1983. 

But the density of these aerosol 
clouds seem to have passed its peak 
since last spring. 

Research financed by the Scientific 
Research Association (DFG) shows that 
the aerosol output of the El Chiclion 
volcanic activity exceeded all eruptions 
since ElAgungin 1963. 

It released into the atmosphere an es- 
timated six million tons of sulphuric 
acid, according to the National Labora- 
tory in Los Alamos, USA. 

.. J 11 ® 1 “? n an, azing amount, given that 
the overal! eruption mass was a mere 0.3 
cubic kilometre, and the eruption was a 
tairly minor spate of volcanic activity. 

One explanation of the extremely high 
output of sulphuric gas could be that the 
volcano melted down sediment forma- 
tions containing sulphates during the 
rise of its magma. 

This sulphate will then have been 
exuded in the form of gas. 

We know that there a re salt forma- 

S cientists from over a dozen countries 
plan to spnri im u , . . 


tions on top of El Chichon’s magma 
chamber (and they usually include sul- 
phate suits) und that salt crystals were 
round among the volcanic ash suspend- 
ed in the atmosphere. 

m 1 555? , linvc y . et t0 a B rce on what 
effect El Chiclion will have on the cll- 

maio. but observations by an American 
satellite, the NOAA-7, suggest it may be 
considerable. 

One of the measurements the satellite 
takes is the temperature of water on the 
ocean s surface, nnd in areas where ae- 
rosol clouds from the volcano were 
overhead the temperature read was regu- 
larly several degrees too low. 

It was too low in comparison with 
readings taken by meteorological 
research and survey vessels and record- 
ing buoys. In other words, the aerosol 
intervened to prevent surface heat from 
getting through to the satellite. 

Model estimates have been made at 
the Goddard Laboratory for Atmosphe- 
ric Sciences, taking into account not 
only the density of the sulphuric acid 
aerosol but also the size of droplets nnd 
their altitude (which heightens the cf- 
lectj. 

Scientists there have concluded that 
mean annual temperature in the nor- 
them hemisphere will mil by between 
0.3 and 0.5 degrees a year for several 
years as a result. 


, & plan to send up 330-odd rockets In 

ihe months ahead in a bid to shed light 
on the secrets of the middle atmosphere. 

A number of surprises have been dis- 
covered in this zone, at altitudes of bet- 
ween 50 and 100 km, says Professor Ulf 
von Zahn of Bonn University. 

He is in charge of this international 
research project. 

Why. for instance, is it much hotter 

85 km C r Ct< "" U,,ilude of “bout 

85 km above the poles in winter, when 
solar radiation is greatly reduced or cut 
out cniiraly, and much colder than ex- 
pected in summer? 

burc| h K a nr C ? ll,eS the periodic sudden 
bursts of temperature increase in the 

stratosphere in which the temperature 

an rise by up to 60 degrees in a week? 

■_!? th f. l ® te 19705 no-one had as much 
« the shghtestidea why such phenome- 
na occurred. The middle atmosphere is 
difficult to research. 

t ° n ' the ' s P° t measurements can be ta- 
il by neither balloons nor satellite* 
and ground observation methods of su f- 

h ‘ n 0,lly exisled r< ” » 

a, a rule on the radar prin- 
,hal eleclromagnetic waves 

luciuatlons in density seem to exi* 


s 

1 Unlocking the 
secrets of 
the atmosphere 

uremcnis mken by rockcis in ihe middle 
uimosphoro supplying uxira inrormu- 

Four groups of German scientists nre 
.issocmied W»h the scheme, including 
two from Mux Planck institutes, it has 

ttS: c ' shor,ft>rWn,eM " 

r S, par f ° rMAP ' internntio- 
m' M ' r d f! e Atmosphere Programme. 
Most of the cost is borne by Norway 
and the Federal Republic of Germany. V 

In Germany the main sources of 
funds are the Scientific Research Asso- 

B ° nn mw-vS* 

Research and Technology. 

The equipment to be used includes 

moHI d e SI8ned . radar s y slems such as a 
So „y 'nslallatlon provided by 

Lindau"; 1 ^he n H k ,re er ° n0my InS,itU,e ip 

rKssaa 

supplied by Bonn University physics 
department. It reads temperatures^ 
rectly at high altitudes. 

aJZ!i n „«E in ° fl , h ' lidarisalas «on 

a wavelengd! exaoiy attuned to the yel- 
beam P i e ' lra lne ° r sodium - In vertical 
atom. Tf? I responM f ™"> sod <um 

IMkm. heghlS ° f belw ' en 80 and 
Depending on their temperature these 

renew mD r\ a ‘, characteristic speed, and 
reflect a slightly different wavelength on 
account of the doppler effect. 

Measurement of the bandwidth of so. 

SM?- ia lhaa a Precise rencci 
non of the gas s temperature at this alti- 


a?-- -- Sa 

But the repercussions ml 
means invariably take th e rn- 

■n temperature. They cofe 

reel ns, for instance, changes ! J 

pheric circulation. 

. The cooccivnblc corneous, 
increase in carbon dioxide!^ 

phcrc will certainly be more t! 

tor several years by this ,i„j£ 

A volcano that crupj^ 
1.963 sent up similar smountZ 
nc ucid. Subsequent eniptioas^ 
Helens o„ the US west cS 
in Kamchatka have sent up |„f 

P ° temial 'FfcdoaUt 
mute of volcanic activity has hen 
monstrated by French voCoS 
a reconstruction ofthe sulpS 
output of what may have been^ 
gest historic eruption, Taraboraa 
island of Sumbava, 

onn !° hav 5 s P ewwj 
-00 million tons of sulphuric adit 

height of up to 40 km (25 miles) i® 
stratosphere. 

That would seem to imply thatac 
temperature was reduced 30 iim t 
powerfully than by ElChichon,* 
naturally improbable. 

But the effect on the dimam 
have been enormous, althouib & 
nave not been worked out. 

The climatic effect of volcaokw 
should certainly not be mdtttm 
Volcanoes rivul factory chimin 
their carbon dioxide output andro 
borne in mind when making q#h. 
gicul forecasts. 

Hamid Sait 

(Hunnnver.sthu Allpcmdne, 25 Novmtoi 
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[uge rally to help people 
to help themselves 


^GARTER 

ZEitUNG 


aosexuals. drug addicts, alco* 
oiiu, cripples and people with 
jj illnesses were among the group 
flied at a self-help meeting in 

no was 10 build up moral sup- 
(1 b theme was: “Togeihcr wc are 
er — living and learning in self- 

S foups." ■ 

tjuendancc was enormous, and at 
i seemed if the lecture hall would 

lie entrance hall, various groups 
Linformation stalls knocked togc- 
f&om wooden planks and glued 
ward. 

Ueeting was run by groups affi- 
Itothe Hamburg University Hospi- 
ifpendorf. 

1 and cancer victims were 
led. Rehabilitated alcoholics 
’fag addicts offered help to those 
for a cure. 

paraplegic and a spastic drew utten- 
•to their newspaper produced hy 
for cripples und handed out 
about diseases such as niulti- 
rasis, epilepsy, diabetes and leu- 


Another long-rungc Ihermomcwl 
measures the infra-red radiation ^ 
lain molecules comes from Wo$ 
University, while the Max Hurt 
clear Physics Institute, Heldelbet* 
contributed a mass spcclrometcr we 
sure the chemistry of electrically ck 
«l particles in the atmosphere, 
Andoyu is the organisational mss 
the measurement campaign. Flvfrf 
rocket laimcliing facilities are k 
used, 

They arc List a in Norway, Kiruu 
Sweden, Hcixs Island and Volg^i 
the Soviet Union and Akntopol ini 
garia. 

Additional help will be provided h 
nuniher of American NOAAand^ 
bus^7 satellites. 

The overwhelming majority of ^ 
launchings as planned will bea®* 
of sending up ‘Tailing balls” or 
logical data probes. 

They are either mere radar reflK* 
that shed light on wind speed and fa 
lion or on atmospheric density^ 
from changes in the speed at whieljil 
plummet. 

Or they are probes that incorpix# 
extra temperature measuring derift 
High-altitude research rockets 
more sophisticated payloads. Ml*! 
be launched during a sudden 
stratospheric temperature, the oik*" 
during a “normal" phase. . 

Project scientists hope they J 
have enough data to account far 
nomena in the middle atmosp^, 
existence of which has not been^ 01 
for very long. 

They will then be able to 
gap that still exists between oUfUJl ?5 
standing of the lower atmosphere^, 
weather zone) and the upptf , 

re, where conditions have more W 
mon with those in outer space. “ 
HeincrMUds** 

(RheiBlKherMeAur/ChriH^L 

IS s - 


Itoth men mill women luunosexiuils 
were there. Their iiim was to develop 
public understanding. 

Two transvestites in cocktail dress, 
glittering in jewels and beaming through 
their make up from underneath their 
wigs ami over their varnished finger- 
nails, seemed 10 he saying: " This is how 
we like to he. Please accept it." 

Telephone Help lor the Jobless had 
no stall. Their people wandered around 
distributing leaflets and rallying support 
lor a new initiative for the unemployed. 

The number of self-help groups has 
grown so fast that doctors, government 
authorities and social welfare and health 
administrations have to take notice. 

It is primarily the chronically ill, the 
handicapped lor life and the mentally 
disturbed who seek support and advice 
from their fellow sufferers. 

Liven the more understanding and 
pattern of doctors usually content (hem- 
selves with caring for the chronically ill 
by giving drugs. Lew know about their 
patients' cvctsd.iv lives at home and ai 
work. 

M.in> of the sick and the relatives 
who care for (hem are reluctant to lake 
(heir problems 10 the doctor. It is here 
that (he self-help groups come in. 

(iroiips for ihe chronically ill provide 
a forum to exchange ease histories and 
treatment methods, experiences with 
drugs .iiul artificial limbs. 
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Communicating with the world 

They also give the chance for victims 
to vent their feelings of impotence in the 
face of doctors and the medical estab- 
lishment. 

It’s not just talk, though. Excursions 
and swimming parties are organised. So 
are courses in arts and crafts. 

There is a constant coining and going 
as people who have just learned ubout 
(heir illness or have just had surgery 
seek the company of other sufferers. 

Other groups deal primarily with 
people with psychological or emotional 
prohlcnis who find it difficult to talk 
about their troubles. 

Other groups help the nexl-of-kin, 
mostly mothers of young victims. 

More and more children with serious 
illness can he kept alive today. And 
more and more young people are taking 
drugs. 

T.pilepsy und cancer can 11 Iso hit the 
veiv young. 

Patents organised themselves, formed 
groups dint counselling centres for new- 
c< mi cis, took part in various courses and 
established meeting places. 

Willi the self-help groups here to slay, 
doctors are becoming less patronising. 
Lsiiihlished structures are becoming 
brittle as patients refuse to uncondilin- 
ualiv accept what doctors say. 

The mother of u child whose illness 
look a long time to be diagnosed 
thought ihe doctor handled her puironis- 
ingly. 


Doctors wrong 


Now -.he has joined a group of other 
mothers in similar circumstances, and 
dealing with doctors. 

Professor Michael Lukas Moeller of 
the Frankfurt University Clinic, one of 
the pioneers of selMielp groups, told the 
meeting that a congress of this size 
would have been unthinkable only ten 
years ago. 

Doctors then would have spoken ol a 
"mob of patients gone berserk." 

Psychiatrists feared that they would 
he flooded hy patients turned into psy- 
chological wrecks by self-help groups- 

None of this has happened. Tne 
groups are not Fuelling hostility against 
doctors, hut they are also not prepared 
to accept everything without criticism. 

The Munich Adull Education Centre 
now offers a course initiated by a self- 
help group: "The Adult Patient - Sick 
but not at the Doctor’s Mercy.” 


M 

I of deafness, and blindness. 

(Photo: Gerhard Heldorn) 

The course teaches how to formulate 
and defend one’s rights in dealing with 
doctors. 

Self-help groups are still relatively 
new. Thai’s why they have teething 
troubles and a large fluctuating mem- 
bership. 

About one in five groups discontinues 
shortly after being established. But con- 
sidering their loose structure, no harm is 
done. ‘ ’■ 

Only the well-established larger 
groups have a firm membership and 
work with social welfare organisations. 

Most of the rest are little more than 
private groups without money, without n 
firm meeting place, without address and 
telephone and without public sector 
support. ‘ 

Members have to pny the DM20 or so 
to rent a classroom for meetings. They 
pay their own postage und other costs. 

Some cities have contact and inforriia- 
tlnn centres that refcF people seeking 
help to 11 suitable group. 

Some of these contact centres and 
smaller groups even get n small allow- 
ance from local authorities. 

The Hamburg meeting dealt primarily 
with the city’s own self-help groups. 

Hamburg has for some years had a 
contact centre that has now for the first 
lime been promised a DM200,000 subsi- 
dy 10 be paid by the city’s health autho- 
rity. 

The representative of the health de- 
partment announced this at the congress 
but he was booed because his head of 
department. Deputy Mayor Hfelga Elst- 
ner, did not deliver the welcoming ad- 
dress as promised. 

He told the meeting that there w<?tt 
616 self-help groups in Hamburg, 235 
for alcoholics, which helped between 
12,000 and 16,000 people. Most mem- 
bers had medical problems. 

When he praised what he called the' 
selfless and honorary work, one woman 
who is in charge of a cancer after-care 
group for women heckled "Pm not an 
office holder and I can do without the 
•honour.’ I’m a patient myself arid my 
work in the group is meant to benefit me 

too." ’ ’ 

Two delegates from Hamburg's Grey 
Panthers, a nationwide group represen- 
ting old people also attended. ■ . • 

But most of the delegates were young 
and middle-aged people. . . i • 

The state, the municipalities, ana, the 
medical profession as a whole should 

support their work. 0nte ScheeI 

(Stultprter ZiUung. 24Novpwber 3913) 
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Guess who came to the 
Yaniks for dinner 
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T he fact that two families have dinner 
together should not be worth re- 
porting about. Yet in Germany it is 
when one family is Turkish and the 
other German. 

For the fact is that these are troubled 
times for Turks in Germany. Contact 
with Germans socially is minimal. Turks 
are abused on the street and many are 
sent threatening letters from right-wing 
groups. 

This story is about a dinner at the 
home of a 42-year-old Tufrk, Hasan Ya- 
nik, and his wife, Merzoka, 35. 

It took place against this background 
of hostility and an increasingly restrictive 
policy towards foreigners by many mu- 
nicipalities. 

Germany’s two thajor churches, the 
Catholic and the Protestant, have laun- 
ched a <?ampaign.to help foreigners. 

Bavaria’s Labour, and Social Affairs 
Minister was moved to comment on th? 
campaign: “Fern; and mistrust towards 
neighbours are a poor foundation for a 
peaceful life together.” * 

The International Forum of Foreign 
Employees Associations, Frankfurt, 
said: “Personal encounters between 
Cxermans and foreigners .are the most 
important element in the fight against 
the. emergence of a new nationalism, ” 
The idea of living room get-togethers 
between Turks and Germans has been 
picked up by the Turkish press in Ger- 
many and Turkish jangpage, radio, they 
are calling on Turks to invite Germans 
to, their homes. 

But that is easier said than done. The 
1.5 million Turjks in Germany nre the 
largest grqup of . foreign workers. But 
they also [laye least contact with Ger-, 
mans. 

As a rule, Germans and foreigners get. 
along well at work. But. the integration 
stops when the five o'clock whistle 
blows. 

Hasan Yanik read the appeal iri the 
Turkish press nod was anxious to invite 
a German to his home. Bill he didn’t 
know quite how to go about it. Hqw was 
he to act? . 

He remembered an incident that had 
happened tp. him once at the Munich 
beer festival. A German, cheered by the 
crowd, poured a stein of beer over his 
head ,\yhen he learned he.wqs a Turk. 
Vanik' .was with, his wife qnd his. two 
children, aged 15 and 12. 

: [Another thing that came to his mind 
was the tabloid BiJd Zeitung quoting 
Friedrich Zinpnemiann , r who was pot 
yet Bonn Interior Minister—, qs having 
said in the spring of 1982: “The Turks, 
afe an irritant among our people.” 

Eleven years ago,, when Ha«tn Yanjk, : 
a trained dental mechanic, decided to go 
to Germany because he. could not find 
work in. Turkey, he, believed that he 
would be welcome. ,, . 

He left his family behind and :foujid 
himself a job at a . Munich scrapyard. He 
lived in a basement room for three years 
before finding work as a dental mecha- 
nic. Then his family joined him. , \ 
Hasan Yanik says the atmosphere at 
work is pleasant. He is quite happy in 
his new environment: 

He and his wife have been on several 
outfngs with his German colleagues; in- 
cluding picnics and weekend excursions. 

There is the occasional snide remark 
about foreigners at work. Bui the whole 


thing usually ends in a bit of good-natu- 
red ribbing, says a dental mechanic col- 
league, Karen Wohlfahrt. 

She and her unemployed husband 
took the initiative and, some time ago, 
invited the Yaniks to their home. 

They went berry- pi eking then went to 
the Wohlfarths for coffee and cake. 

It was a bit awkward at first. Yanik’s 
wife wa$ worried about being unable to 
make herself understood because her 
German was not as good as that of her 
husband and her two children. 

The Wohlfarths were worried about 
how to keep the conversation alive. 

The ice was soon broken. The women 
exchanged recipes and the Yaniks told 
their hosts about Turkey. 

By now, the two families are close 
enough for the Wohlfarths to have gone 
to the Yaniks. to celebrate the latter's 
wedding qnnjversary. ' 

There were 15 people at the party and 
there was much dancing and singing. 
Karen Wohlfarth even. learned a. bit oT 
belly dancing. 

"It was a lovely party. The Turks are 
much better at celebrating than we ore,” 
says Karen. 

Hasan ahd Merzoka Yanik took care 
to avoid anything that could cause pro- 
blems. While the Wohlfarths’ 10-year- 
ofd son, Thorsten, and Yariik's son, Ha- 
kan played in the adjoining room, the 
host made a point of tellihg the Wolil- 
fanhs that the beer festival incident had 
been consigned to the past and that his 
overall experience with Germans was 
not so bad. 

The host plied his guests with beer 
and a good bottle of wine and the con- 
versation revolved around the weather, 
soccer and bringing up children.' 

Bui .the idyllic peuce that seemingly 
enables even a Turkish family in 1983 
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Cooking gp something special: the 

Germany to lead a normal life provided 
it observes the rules is deceptive. 

At this lavish dinner with all its Turk- 
ish delicacies, Yanik told his German 
guests about the humiliations a Turk has 
to put up with at the aliens office before 
getting the coveted rubber stamp. 

Yanik was recently given a permanent 
residence permit. Despite this, he isistill 
nervous when he reads about Bonn's la-' 
test plans to tighten up on laws relating 
to foreigners. 1 

Yanik and his Turkish friends arc also 
afraid of going out dt night because of 
abuse. 

He has long stopped using public 
transport to go to town. He feels safer 
driving. But this is (he reason why the 
Yaniks don’t huve evenings out. 

“The best thing you can do is to keep 
your mouth shut so that they don't know 
you’re a foreigner.” 

( A Turkish friend of the Yaniks who 
dropped in later in the evening said: 
“Our watchword now is ‘keep your l rup 
shut und mind your own business’.” 

He has been living in Munich for 20 
years and has a business of his own. He 
has quite a few Germans among his cus- 
tomers. He asked that his name not he 


Turkish schoolgirl develops a 
big taste for politics 





Emlne First . „ . outgoing manner 
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A I6-year-old Turkish schoolgirl has 
made a remarkable entry into mu- 
nicipal politics. Emine Firat represents 
5,000 pupils from 14 schools on the 
school board in the town of Stade (pop: : 
43,000) west of Hamburg. 


Her path was through student politics 
from classroom representative, school 
spokesman and eventually on to the 
board where she sits with representati- 
ves of teachers and parents. 

Emine came to Germany five years 
ago with her parents and five brothers 
and sisters. 

. It is difficult to make claims about 
firsts, but certainly Turkish diplomatic 
representatives know of no similar case. 

Her main assets are an ability to un- 
derstand teachers, a sound knowledge of 
German, and a frank and open manner. 
She is able better to cope with prejudice 
than many others. 

Her ability to get her way become ob- 
vious as early as elementary school. 
Immediately after starting school in 
Germany, she was promoted to the 3rd 
grade. 

She relates: “They kept calling me 
garlick eater,’ and I kept answering 
'thanks, same to you.’ I gave it no fur- 
ther thought. Today, these people are 
among my best friends." 

; She Turks should not withdraw into 
themselves. 




Wohlfarth family (left) at the YanUa, 
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used in case 1 publication damqti 
business. 

“You Germans keep lalkitigsb* 
tegralion," says Yanik as he cob 
speak about the three-mu! 
Munich flat which he owns. • 
He did not buy the place bet* 
cams heavily or hnd saved a la 
bought it out of necessity. ■ 
”lt‘s utmost impossible for a fore 
to rent a place. I had little choitth. 
buy." ■ • 

Many Turks arc doing the saw] 
even at home he has not beensaftl 
bureaucracy. One day, a man fra 
housing authority arrived and £ 
measuring the rooms. 

The Aliens Act says that ewiji 
foreigner must have a living artf 
least 12 square metres. Each childr 
six must have eight square metres. 1 

Yanik was lucky. His flat 
up just. 

“I didn't know about |bB."d 
ren Wohlfarth. "To me it sma* 
discrimination." 

Yariik's friend wanted to know:' 
do the < iernums call us garlic 
similar names? Why should nl 
Continued on page 15 


Her father, a shipyard worker,* 
lhusiasilc about his daughter's is* 
progress. So are her fellow sink* 
teachers. 

Emine’s career in school po 
gan when she was elected dassj 
man. Her first laurels wereeanw 
student council where her 
manner ensured her of a l ar # 
She won her election as sluJJ 
kesman against three German MJ 5 
feat in ilscIT. 

German students came to « 
te her, but Turkish friends » 
dumbfounded to do even this- , 
The climax came when v* W 
dents Council elected Emm' 
School Board. 

She has just attended herw*’ 
meeting. And when she un» 
handshake to honour Lower 
municipal code she also . 
TV appearance on Germany* 
networks. . ^ 

The fact that she is 
on the School Hoard doesn , 
because she knows that she 
rights as teacher and P arenl 
lives. Nor does she exp«t » 
any prejudice because of n ff 
Asked what she thought ^ 
tics, Emine said: “l 
I do know that 1 enjoy ngnw 
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_ nnrst works at a very spe- I 
iJLrwent or Munich labour 
ff department where there 
a whifTof expensive perfume 

. d a5S above ; 'the sweated civil 

■ brow, and u class i above the , 

secretary’s dub of ctm de 

Xughthe people who waft in 
were special, beautiful people, 
msays Herr DtaJ. who urn- 
Lag \ distinctive profile uni! 
Jteiofhair. 

torment handles mannequins, 
toand models, and many u Bn* 
evilservant would envy him the 
Je deals with. 

nfks on the Tourth flour ot u ei- 
olfice block. The ground floor 
„aci«macenlre where a wide va- 
ifilin - something to suit all tax* 

.»e screened. 

sMonich artists’ service is a unit ill 
Sfiuih Bavarian labour office. His 
die head or department, Fritz 
r, sports a pinstripe suit, waist- 
■bite shirt and loosely-knotted tic. 

»d his staff look on their work as 
cf the services provided by the 
labour Office. The Munich 
.^service is just one of many spe- 
job centres. 

DOrsl with his mannequins, 
and photographic models can 
(him to be the only Inhour ex- 
officer in Germany dealing in 
ins. 

ha the names, addresses, phone 
photos and special data of MJU 
and women on file. He also has a 
photographs of 500 photo model v 
used to work in cabaret and as .in 
tad musician and is used to being 
«ded with phone calls whenever 
f^lar press prints stories about 
ir fabulously beautiful model or 
srning astronomic wages. 

Hortiinaicly," he says, “it is almost 
the wrong ones who then apply 
triew to earning big money." 

5oo use, it seems, for Quasimodo 
keretein’s bride to call round. 
tt « happy to welcome promt- 
fwngstera, but often only two in 
haw what it lakes. 

jobs call for hard work uud 

t Continued from page 14 

j f Xr Andwhyarc>ou pc0 ' 

tiindqs alter ih« dinner, ihe 
Simon, a Protestant 
"organisation commissioner for 
jjwtars m Munich, said: "We 
^aagnnl of friendship.” 

^f hiswmk. Rev. Simon has 
ai nau^ 5 he . ‘& rav edigger or the 
s^iy. n who should be given 

S** proves or the per- 

Eff 15 u '*«* *>y ihe 
|h. P ^ but hc considers ihli noi 

going a 

ximt ^ aunc * 1,n 8 « sponsorship 

^iSi r fL G , crrnan family lo 

' fa ? ll, y ,0 whom it will 
• in% * 3uax * 

resem.- a Ger- 

un <kr 

- n ,hree Prol «Iu« 
wing ^? '” u i i trci »y Wiihihe 
* n bn ' n *i»lg the 
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No job for Frankenstein, but 
Spider Murphy has a chance 


ilcprivulinii much more (Imn (heir image 
ufdulcc vita and big money might lead 
niic to believe. 

Really lop models ate few and far 
between, and once they are older (ban 
25 they arc over the hill and only of li- 
mited use. 

His female clients disagree. Ihe lop 
fashion shows, stages by famous cho- 
reographers. are only a minute fraction 
of the jobs going in a profession that is 
constantly expanding. 

Many clothing manufacturers and fa- 
shion shows no longer insist on overwh- 
elming good looks. What they need arc 
versatile men and women who can 
handle the microphone, chat about fa- 
shion trends, materials and colours, and 
make sales talk. 

lhal is why the Munich department 
has started special courses in which 
cliLMits are trained as fashion sale con- 
sultants. 

Ihe Federal labour Ofilce bankrolls 
the courses, which are held in Munich 
ami lake <*0 hours spicad over a period 
of six weeks. 

Mannequins and dressiuen who can 
prove (lie v have worked Mfccessfitlly at 
their job lor three vcais arc entitled lo 
attend courses on application 

Graduates of the first course (some of 
them, at least I weic in a position to tai- 
lor (heir own clothes or skirts at the end 
of (heir (Mining. 

Most mannequins and drcssutcn. 
Util st <.,!>>, woik only pail-lunc in (lie 
bright lights I or most of the year they 
do more humdrum anil less glamorous 
jobs. 

A very xflcii and small band of ”«• 
traviigaitl types” work lull time. Iheyjel 


from one end of the. world to the other 
working for couturier? whose mimes wc 
are all familiar with. 

A number of attractive girls from the 
hack wood of Bavaria, he says, regularly 
try their luck in Paris for tt few weeks. 

Alter three mouths or so they return 
home claiming lo he top-flight models 
straight from Paris. Someone or other 
will believe (hem, at least to begin with. 

The Munich artists’ service promises 
prospective employers first-rate men 
and women in a wide range of jobs. It 
can’t afford to oversell people who don’t 
have what it lakes. 

It has lo compete with commercial 
operators and agents, says Amulf Jaisle, 
who is a former ballet dancer. 

He has a file of nearly 10,000 German 
and international artists and says he can 
offer the services of any singer, MC, disc 
jockey, dancer, comedian or artiste who 
wants to perform in Germany. 

It is often merely a matter of the dale, 
he says. He loo stresses quality and he 
means performing live. People are sick 
ad tired uf playback specialists who just 
mime to the music. 

lie says there has been a real renais- 
sance of nil kinds of classical artistry, 
including dancing with a gigantic snake 
wrapped round one's neck and dancing 
viritually in the nude. 

Many a men’s club hires a striptease 
girl for entertainment, while traditional 
Bavarian fare (whatever that may mean) 
».n .still very popular, and nut just at 
works panics. 

Ihe artists’ service tries lo arrange 
jobs by the month for bunds, singers and 
other entertainers. Bui striptease is n 
one -olf job. 


A ir huilewd ,irc reputed l»i lead u 
life uf excitement and glamour, 
flying Ifoiii one etui of the world in the 
nther, to far-off, exotic pi at ex and back. 

Their everyday life U in reality nei- 
ther exotic nor particularly exciting, and 
uv lor the tail, dark, liandxomc passen- 
ger who sweep* them off their feel, it is 
usually the men who have day-dreams 
along these line* 

Some year* ago a US airline ran ad- 
verts clearly implying that it* air hostes- 
ses were readily available, i» it were. 

The women look the airline to court 
and won. The advert had to be with- 
drawn Airlines no longer advertise Tor 
cabin staff specifying height and weight 
either 

“Wc aren't c.tillr sent to market." the 
women complained. They insisted, and 
gained their point, that the only specifi- 
cation should be a pleasant personality. 

Like any job in transport, work as an 
air hostess is routine. This it what an air 
hostess who works on short-haul servi- 
ces between Berlin and cities in the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany has to say: 

"My work it strictly according lo ros- 
ier. Five days on. three days olf. Seldom 
do I have nigh* stops where we stop over 
in a hotel." 

1 On long-disunce route* it is another 
ftiaticr. You can then be op to 14 days 
eh route. Private life naturally w Am 
. from that kind of rosier. 

. -Mom air hosieiRcs in Gemway we 
union n*ei4ben. Their union » OTV, ihe 
public serince and transport workers’ 
''Union. r; : 

At British Avrirty* Detitsddand lor 


The boring lot of 
the humble 
aircraft waitress 

instance, all members of (he works 
council are women. 

Cabin stafT on board airliners in 
Germany arc still almost entirely 
women, und like their male counterparts 
they can now fly until they are 60. 

There used to be a much lower age at 
which air hostesses were grounded, and 
it took over a decade to gain equal rights 
Tor (he fair sex. 

First they were allowed to slay air- 
borne uniil «0 (iniiead of 30). Now ell 
European and American airlines allow 
women cabin crew members to carry on 
working until they are between 50 and 

**“WonT the cup slip between your 
guui-ridden fingers by then?’ a pilot 
unkindly commented when an air nos- 
iest told him they had won their case. 

She (old him ip worry about whether 
He would still be fit to pi|ot an aircraft at 
that age- That silenced him. 

Cabin staff still don't amount to much 
in terms of professional recognition Jf 
they sign oh as unemployed they are re* 
■istered as waiters or waitresses, and 
fhlir training is not recognised as career 

training of any kind. . . - ^ 

Yd every airline trains ns cabin , staff 
in courses of its own. Tbey last only st|t 
"<> » i < 1ine h,s any in,ent 


. The stripper and all the other clients 
pay no fees. The service is provided free 
of charge at the expense 1 of the unem- 
ployment insurance fund. 

Unlike professional agents, who take 
a percentage fee, Fritz Scherer and his 
staff don't see their job as lhal of buil- 
ding up a handful of stars. 

Their njm is to provide work for as 
many competent ariisles and entertai- 
ners as possible. Amulf Jaisle, for in- 
stance, is responsible for walk-on parts. 

He arranges jobs for extras, 6,000 to 
7,000 of them a year, with film and TV 
studios, including many well-known TV 
serials. ' , ; , 

. Yet some of the service's clients do 
achieve stardom. Herr Scherer and his 
staff handle roughly 1 8,000 engagements 
a year and the seven services all over the 
country total 100,000 engagements a 
year. 

So in Munich and half a dozen other 
German cities there are well-known na-. 
mes on file, especially in the music. sec- 
tor, which in Munich is handled by Karl 
Heinz Essmami. 

He is a former member of a symphony 
orchestra and at stage ran a band of his 
own, so he has no lack of personal expe^ 
rience. ■ . • . . . ■ • ■: 

Per working day he reckons to get 10 
bands a job in a disco or u dance hall, in 
places ranging from Munich to Gran 
Cannriu. . .■ 

The Spider Murphy Gang, a Bavarian 
rock band that is a current chart-topper, 
was one of the bands he presented, to 
concert agencies around the city a few 
years ago. 

Helmut HOgl; a bandleader for whom 
the Munich service has arranged en- 
gagements all over the world, is fulsome 
in his praise or the work Herr Scherer 
and his staff do. 

“1 never fcpl 1 am dealing with a civil 
service department,"' He says. “When- 
ever I come round I always. feel I am 
dealing with people." 

Rolf iinkenheit . 

(Siult garter Zcl lung, 17.' Novembcf 1 983) 

of allowing anyone to Interfere with the 
way they train them. 

They don’t want the unip.ns to, muscle 
In on the operation, Tor Instance. The 
unions demand better training career 
recognition and courses certified by the 
chamber of commerce. 1 : ■ 

“Air hostesses take an entirely dilfe- 
rent view of their job these days, one 

works councillor says. "I don’t think any 

of us now look on the job .as 
something lhal will end with marriage 
by 30 at the latesL" 

On short-haul services many hostesses 
are wives and mothers, and even stu- 
dents. Gone are the days, if they ever 
existed, when they were nice girls, if not 
too bright, and just waiting for Mr Right 
Lo come along. 

“Women’s lib has done us a power oi 
Rood," the works councillor says. ‘‘We 
have gained reasonable working condi- 
tions and good pay only over the past 10 

y But it's still men in the cockpit and 
women In ( he galley, or ilmost. British 
Airways Deutschland now employ stew- 
ards too, but only took to M j" 
. women qualified Tor up to eight months 

‘ Pf One ah' hostesi interviewed says she 
. used tribe afehamed to own up to her job 
(• because or all the old cliches,. But not 

f a,1 When a passenger asks her 

r smile is today, she calmly answers. I s 

not always included in the fare, you 

f know. Cornelia Ztnninghofen 

5 (Himwvertche AHgeffldrie, 19 Novmber 1983) 


